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A LESSON IN HISTORY 


In 40 states and 8 anomalous places 

factory whistles call from toast to coast 

while men and unkissed wives come haste from face 
to trains in Maine and Knob Hill donkey hoists. 


When winds from the Pacific 
have blown to Idaho 

they remember no shore of a land 
where the great hydrangeas hang. 


The day is similar in and west of Boston; 
the many work, the idle dawdle tastes. 
And though the sun is vulgar to the Brahmin, 


each setting spreads to all its equal waste. 


See the world in pulp and ink, 
Europe in Idaho, 

infinity in 8-hour shifts, 

and heaven in a potato. 


Our Congressmen with polyp-bodies ponder 
in a caucus how their states can be appeased, 
while foreign bodies in the eye of honor 


produce the tears for our necrologies. 


A sagebrush pulled from the Wasatch 
and taken to Jones Beach 


is a flower from a crannied wall 
with its roots stretched out to bleach. 


EDWARD HART 





HIS TASTE EXACT 


L. H. STIMMEL 
His taste exact 

For faultless fact 

Amounts to a disease. 


The Mikado 


NE Monpay last winter a certain newspaper carried what to the 
O editor was overwhelming evidence that American civilization was 
about to be crushed — to steal a phrase from Heywood Broun — “like a 
egg shell.” Besides the imminent danger that more than the usual quota 
of comic strip characters would soon be pulled apart at the hips by 
conflicting gravitations in space, he was alarmed because the Democrats 
had had the indecency to challenge the achievements claimed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for his administration; food prices and juvenile crime 
had risen to new highs; Russia had taken over first place in international 
skating races and possibly in the race for the H-bomb; and a popular 
columnist had some alarming inside information about flying saucers 
apparently carrying ill will from another world. 

Now our editor probably realizes that there is little to get greatly 
excited about in watching the human race go to the dogs at the normal 
rate; but his headlines implied an acceleration of the pace that almost 
justified his fears. It is even possible that this acceleration would 
stimulate what President Eisenhower called “men of good will’ to try 
to do something in opposition to the trend. While taking arms against 
such a sea of troubles may not necessarily end them, such men would 
reason, it would at least be a satisfaction to have gone down fighting. 

Against such factors as the H-bomb race, the food price rise, and 
juvenile delinquency it might be possible to fight — but only if we could 
first equip ourselves with the knowledge needed to deal with these 
problems, and then revitalize the by now trite ideals to which our society 
is supposed to be dedicated. A major part of such a process would have 
to be a rapid general enlightenment of thousands of our people, posi- 
tively and aggressively led by those men and women who are best in- 
formed in the fields which deal most directly with human beings, their 
thoughts and their interrelations — namely, the scholars and teachers 
in the humanities. 

To an observer watching this group from a position partly in it and 
partly on the fringe, it seems that there is in its membership as great 
a reservoir of intelligence alloyed with social conscience as is possible 
in the present state of the evolution of man. Unfortunately, there is 
little inclination to assume the required leadership, largely because most 
scholars have been trained to believe that such leadership is not in 
their province. The goal which we who are in the humanities field 
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have been taught to seek is to be allowed to sit in the protection of our 
ivy towers, where we can cling sadly and ineffectually to the remnants 
of the culture of less materialistic days, a culture which without us the 
world would forget — and with us merely contemns. We have thus 
made ourselves into a public conscience of which the public is unaware. 
The many ingenious devices which outstanding scholars have discovered 
for finding, checking, and interpreting facts, we have chosen to use 
on the bones of Congreve or the disentanglement of a long-dead 
Plotinus, for the sometimes unwilling admiration of a few other mem- 
bers of our esoteric brotherhood. Knowing that we are secure as long 
as we devote ourselves to the past, we have made the past our 
exemption from the battles of the present. 

Any one of us will probably be among the first to observe that the 
threatened disintegration of the family, the bellicose stupidity which 
the leaders of the furiously raging nations use in dealing with each 
other, the yoke that certain members of Congress are trying to put 
on the freedom of speech and thought, and many other signs all point 
to an ideological leadership in America that is biased, usually unin- 
formed, occasionally stupid, and often basically immoral. We will 
agree sadly that the American public learns its foreign affairs from 
George Sokolsky and Senator Bricker, its economics from Little Orphan 
Annie, its political science from full-page ads in weeklies that sell 
millions of copies of each issue; and that its reaction to its own prob- 
lems is either a yawn, or a consternation rooted in ignorance. But, 
like one who won’t give a pint of his blood because he is afraid of the 
prick of the needle, we refuse to do anything about it. 

Behind this attitude of the scholars are two solidly entrenched tradi- 
tions. One is that true scholarship is based on the same mental processes 
wherever you find it, whether its subject matter is astrophysics or 
Lithuanian folk legends. Now in physical or biological science nothing 
is insignificant; no scientists can say for certain that a given fact will 
always be unimportant, and many owe their success to having dis- 
covered unsuspected relationships between apparently minor observa- 
tions. Thus it is partly from a sense of competition with these scientists 
that humanities scholars have devoted so much of their time to the 
unearthing of facts, a vast portion of which —as they should have 
the vision to realize — are certain to remain meaningless for the pre- 
dicted thirteen billion years which, we are told, the human race still 
has to run. 

The second tradition is rooted in the time-honored function of 
historical and literary scholarship in society: as a means by which an 
intellectual can make a living, it is as much a part of a university as the 
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board of trustees itself. In that tradition scholars take shelter, and from 
it they teach the new scholars whom they train to replace themselves 
to look for the same retreat into security. 

To understand this, let us follow a young scholar through his period 
of training and indoctrination. 

When the young scholar first brings his confused and extravagant 
idealism to the graduate school, he is told sub rosa that the first thing 
he must do is to attach himself to some “big”? man. The odds are not 
long that this giant is an intelligible lecturer, but his scholarship is 
unquestioned; he knows more about some sixteenth century poet or 
minor Peruvian dictator than anyone else in the United States. So the 
young scholar attaches. In the course of two or three ulcerous years 
he acquires enough knowledge to pass exacting preliminary examina- 
tions; then he is ready for a thesis. 

At first he may have big ideas. He has almost a year; why can’t he, 
in that time, find out something important? If he is in history, why 
can’t he contribute to an understanding of the causes of wars? But 
here his major professor hits the ceiling. “How,” he asks, “could you 
possibly read all the primary source material and come out with any- 
thing definitive on such a subject? The Ph.D. must bring out the final 
facts on some subject; for Heaven’s sake, choose something small. 
If you are interested in war and also in the middle period of American 
history, you can study the influence of agriculture on the battle of 
Antietam Creek. Or you can study a phase of my own pet problem, 
and I’ll give you mention in my new book.” 

Disillusioned, the graduate student gives up the subject which is 
too big for the graduate school and halfheartedly looks for one that 
is too small for any but a score of specialists. He must find, first, an 
untouched field — that is, one which those who beat him to the bargain 
table have scorned — and second, one in which there can be definite 
results. As a doctoral candidate he will find, recheck, polish, and 
finally present many facts, all faultlessly packed in footnotes; but he 
will assess, correlate, or apply what he has found only to the extent 
that these processes are necessary for the solution of his minor problem. 
Thus he is started on an episode of wasting time which will continue 
until he has examined all the correspondence of Maximilian of Mexico 
for evidences of a quarrel with the Siamese minister of finance, or found 
that the correlation between physical height and popularity is .34 
instead of the .41 some previous pedant had established, or discovered 
and edited a critical essay from the Elizabethan times that proves finally 
(again) that the word wit did not mean the same thing to Jonson that 


it did to Nashe. 
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Occasionally, perhaps, he may take Lot’s wife’s backward glance at 
his old hope; but he is on the high road now toward a full professorship 
and only six hours of lecture a week to mumble through. He will know 
so much that he will realize that he can never be entirely right about 
wars anyway, and no scholar could risk his standing as a scholar by 
daring to be slightly wrong. He has only one choice; he must follow 
his master’s path and eventually, like his master, find sanctuary in it. 

The dullness of the end product is as obvious as ashes after a fire. 
Glance down the cover of any strictly scholarly magazine, and you will 
find it boasting of a table of contents filled with rechecks of dates, 
tracings of “influences” which are at best pinscratches on the sands 
of time, verifications of text readings, and “discoveries” of some literary, 
historical, or philosophical fool’s gold. 

There are, of course, some alert and courageous a who do 
not follow this pattern. Vernon Louis Parrington, for example, de- 
fended a cockeyed thesis in his tremendous Main Currents of American 
Thought, dedicating it to the unscholarly purpose of revealing the contri- 
bution of American literature to the growth of the idea of democracy, 
and won for himself and his ideas more recognition and, of course, more 
spitballs than any other scholar in the field. Others have studied prob- 
lems of similar magnitude: the development of the American pattern 
of thinking, the causes of juvenile delinquency, the efficacy of peace 
movements, the possible infiltration of Eastern philosophy into Western 
life, the Communist party in America, the meaning of democracy. 
Many others have been able to work enough selectiveness of fact and 
interpretation of events and currents into their smaller projects to give 
them real significance. And on a broader scale there are signs of 
awakening vitality in some of the specialized fields. 

But the over-all picture is not encouraging. Our scholarly societies 
give mouth honor to very high ideals, and it would be spitting on the 
holy altar to challenge them. But the degree to which they apply these 
ideals is open to question. By and large, the scholar Nero still fiddles 
while America, and perhaps all civilization, burns. 

Say if you will that this is alarmism of a type that rises from the 
ulcers and feeds them. The fact remains that the scholars’ retreat leaves 
our society with a leadership made up of a cloudy mosaic of newspaper 
editors from a large, supposedly responsible chain who make such 
amazing statements as that McCarthyism is a real issue only in the state 
of Wisconsin; with a voting public of which less than ten per cent, 
according to a newspaper survey, could name both candidates for 
Congress from their own district less than two weeks before the 1952 
election, and the other ninety per cent knew nothing but the empty 
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phrases the newspapers and radio have taught them to chant; with a 
body of college graduates among whom ten copies of any one of certain 
popular and admittedly biased magazines are sold to one copy of 
all the supposedly intellectually objective magazines together; with a 
spiritually destitute generation for many of whom the old faith has 
disintegrated, and any new one can be sought only in a fog surrounded 
by a mist. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that we Americans, 
the watchdogs of the highest and most subtle ideals of democracy, are 
an uninformed people incapable of selecting for ourselves an intellectual 
leadership that rises much above the level of a singing commercial. 


Many scholars will recognize the seriousness of the situation, and 
many will concede their own basic failure to deal with it; but most 
will tend to shrug it off with, “What can we actually do that will help?” 

Because we are dealing with intangibles and apparently battling 
against odds, it is certainly not easy to answer that question. But these 
changes in attitude at least seem possible: 

First, we can shift some of the emphasis in scholarly investigations 
from the search for minutiae to synthesis, and from the dead aspects 
of the past to the bewildered present. We can teach our students and 
perhaps ourselves to try to look at our problems from a broader vista, 
even at the risk of an occasional erroneous generalization. 

Incidentally, we will certainly appear more adult in the eyes of the 
rest of the world if we will trust each other’s discoveries more and 
deny ourselves the childish pleasure we seem to take in minor con- 
troversies. 

Second, we can concentrate very hard on improving our teaching, 
even to the extent of studying a little carefully selected educational 
theory. A scholar who is paid to teach has no more right to bore his 
students than a newspaper writer has to print a deliberate libel. At a 
recent scholarly meeting the chairman referred to teaching as “the less 
interesting part of our work, but unfortunately the part we are paid for 
and therefore cannot entirely neglect.” Any member of the scholarly 
brotherhood who has that attitude should retire immediately, even if 
he is only twenty-five. 

Third, we can take the initiative in presenting various forms of adult 
education such as forums, radio and television panels, lectures, visual 
education presentations, club speeches, and popular magazine and 
newspaper articles. We could even study the techniques of feature 
journalism — to some a degradation —in order to increase our ef- 
fectiveness. 
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Fourth, we can urge that academic freedom be so defined as to 
allow a faculty member to become an active member of one of the major 
political parties, if he wishes, without being clipped from the rear by the 
other; or to protest against misrepresentations of fact by locally 
strong groups without subjecting his family to threats of the bread line. 

Suppose we did all these. Would we gain prestige, or the world 
recover its balance? 

Perhaps, no; but perhaps yes. And with so much at stake, it is the 
rankest of cowardice not to try; it is to imply that American civilization 
is not worth fighthing for. Trite though it might be to say so, America, 
with her combination of economic resources and the peculiar historical 
origins which emphasized the needs of the common man, is unique 
among nations. “Dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal,” she is of necessity constantly ‘testing whether that nation or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure.”’ It is neither 
timidity nor mere boasting to say that our times are offering that nation 
the severest test it has yet faced or that we can at present conceive of, 
short of actual physical destruction — and even that is not out of our 
picture. 

We cannot trust ourselves to muddle through. If our best minds 
cannot lead us to survival, we will probably not survive. And if they 


are not even willing to make the effort, then one of the most nobly 
conceived experiments in human history will have to be written off 
as a failure, and any other nation so conceived will face terrifying odds. 

The investment of our time and energies in such an enterprise may 
not pay off. We may lose. But if we want any residue of self-respect 
we have to try. 





“FORD FELLOW” 
NORMAN A. BRITTIN 


S I RODE THE TRAIN from Auburn, Alabama, to New York City, 
headed for a semester at Columbia and a second semester at 
Harvard, I was rather excited, for I had never spent much time before 
in either New York City or Cambridge; and rather uneasy too, for I 
had found it necessary to leave my family and go off on this year of 
study alone. No doubt some of my colleagues envied me my chance 
to live for a year away from our little provincial town and in two 
great cultural centers; but, though I too was proud to have been 
awarded a Faculty Fellowship of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education (which is sponsored by the Ford Foundation), I felt some- 
what unsure of what the year ahead would mean to me. 

I had proposed a program of collateral studies which I hoped would 
enable me to fulfill the expectations of my sponsors: to further prepare 
myself “for effective college teaching.” Thus my program was not 
a program of specialized research but rather one designed to extend my 
intellectual horizons. My field is English literature, but my enthusiasm 
for literature combined with the elective system in vogue when I was a 
student had left me much less knowledgeable in history and philosophy 
than I wished I were. So I intended to study, at Columbia, mostly 
history plus a little philosophy and, at Harvard, mostly philosophy plus 
a little history. In both institutions I wanted to find out what I could 
about their programs of General Education. And the cultural attrac- 
tions of the New York and Boston areas were of course appealing. 

The machinery of obtaining the Fellowship — making application 
and surviving the subsequent siftings — was rather mysterious; but 
it became clear that the people of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, having confidence in my integrity, were paying my salary 
plus a few hundred dollars for expenses in order that I might have 
what amounted to a sabbatical year. As it happened, my year was to 
be in places where I might also very profitably indulge in abundant 
“tourist” activities. Soon after I reached New York I had to see a 
dentist. A highly cultured man, he at once began to advise me what 
I should — indeed, must — see and do in New York: fifty trips to the 
Metropolitan Museum, at least six to the Cloisters, others to the Morgan 
Library, the Whitney Museum, the Frick . . . and of course the opera, 
the symphony. . . . 
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Fine, but I had some pretty definite academic obligations. I had 
studying at Columbia mainly in mind. And I wondered how it would 
seem to take courses, not too advanced, under scholars of national 
fame, in fields where my preparation was scanty and my knowledge 
thin, courses furthermore, where, in novel contrast to all my earlier 
studies, I was not required to take any examinations or write any papers. 

Both Columbia and Harvard courteously granted me an auditor’s 
privileges, and at Columbia I attended “general graduate courses,” large 
lecture classes not too specialized but covering considerable ground: 
thus Cultural History of the Nineteenth Century, Expansion of Europe, 
Classical Influences on European Literature, Renaissance Thought. 
Broad areas these. In them what would one semester’s study avail? 
But they were all tremendously interesting, and I decided that since 
pushing in any direction would be profitable, I would let my interests 
carry me along as they developed, much on Dr. Johnson’s principle, 
that “a man ought to read just as inclination leads him: for what he 
reads as a task will do him little good.” 

In some classes I was regularly present but did little reading, letting 
the lectures be my chief treasure-trove; in others I read much, even 
though I was not so regularly in the classroom. What did I gain’? 
A great deal of knowledge and stimulation. More knowledge of the 
Renaissance and a better understanding of its significance; more under- 
standing of Petrarch, Pico della Mirandola, Bruno, and Montaigne; of 
Boccaccio and Ariosto; of the relation of economic and technological 
factors to the voyages of discovery; of the breakup of the eighteenth- 
century order and the establishing of the more democratic and more 
inclusive though more furiously competitive culture of the nineteenth 
century. . . . One day I would hear a lecture of Gilbert Highet, that 
dynamic Scot who snaps all the shades to the tops of the windows and 
lectures most cunningly and effectively for an hour and fifty minutes 
straight as he roams the room. Many of the books and authors he 
talked of, I knew a good deal about; but his perspective was fresh, his 
erudition abundant, and his wit delightful; so that I found myself ap- 
preciating more keenly than ever before the precariousness of Western 
culture and the devotion of those who, in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, maintained links with the Greco-Roman past. Highet 
made one see the older destruction of libraries and churches in terms 
of the late European destruction which he had viewed as a British 
officer in Germany. His verve was overwhelming; but his admiration of 
the classics and of first-rate authors and works was no less contagious. 
So I went again to Petrarch and Boccaccio and for the first time to 
Ariosto. Though I don’t read Italian very well, I began reading a few 
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stanzas of Orlando Furioso daily. My Italian improved, and I had some 
unexpected fun. 

Another day would see me in the lecture of Jacques Barzun, who 
stood quietly behind the lectern delivering a well-reasoned discourse, 
his Gallic eyes lighted from time to time by an ironic smile. The natural 
versus the artificial; the transition from the style of the eighteenth 
century to that of the nineteenth in many phases of activity, from paint- 
ing to politics and religion; the rectification of muddled ideas on various 
subjects but especially on Romanticism, these were the topics on which 
he discoursed with a wealth of corroborative detail. Highet took no 
questions, but Barzun allowed time now and again for students to make 
enquiries. Often his reply would begin, “No, no, no, you have it 
wrong!”’ Then his mind would range discriminatingly over the whole 
matter. Assuredly one found his understanding broadened as he 
listened to Barzun treat Romanticism on a European scale as a great 
continental phenomenon. 

I read steadily about the sixteenth-century struggle between Spain 
and England. As I read, the players in that game and the stakes they 
played for became clearer and more fascinating. Charles and Philip, 
Mary Tudor and Mary Queen of Scots, Elizabeth and the circle of men 
she led and drove, Burghley, Leicester, Ralegh, Walsingham, Drake and 
Hawkins — all these energetic characters of what I must always think 
the richest period of history played their parts before me in the books 
and then in my imagination. The Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion, the development of great competing navies, English vivacity and 
tenacity against Spanish centralization, commanded my interest, my 
sympathy, my delight. 

I trust I do not sound too naive; but I am trying to convey what a 
world of profit and delight —I mean delight, why mince words? — 
opened to me during my few months at Morningside Heights. I did not 
neglect the city entirely either. Though I did not, after all, make fifty 
trips to the Metropolitan Museum, I was there several times, I enjoyed 
the Cloisters — perfect setting for medieval art! — the more with each 
visit, | became something of a balletomane, and I specialized in Mozart 
operas, which I had never seen before. 

My Harvard experiences were somewhat different. I found that the 
history course I had expected to attend had been given already, while 
I was at Columbia, and the man under whom I had wished to study 
esthetics had left to carry the esthetic light to the Middle West as a 
visiting professor. I had to change my plans. But Harvard too is a 
world of profit and delight. I finally wound up with work in modern 
philosophy on an elementary level and mixed graduate-undergraduate 
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courses in Ethics and the Social Order, History of Political Theories, 
and Montaigne and Bayle. These studies were more completely intel- 
lectualized, less rich in personal and narrative elements, than those 
I had had at Columbia, and their effects on me were of a different 
order from those I had experienced in New York; yet they influenced 
me, I believe, more deeply and permanently. 

I had always hoped to develop more skill in reading philosophy; 
but I found that even a mature man whose bent is in another direction 
cannot in a single semester master philosophical works very satisfac- 
torily. My fundamental bent is a poetic one, and that is why I am in 
literature, the power of which so often lies in concrete images and 
situations. The rarefied abstractions of philosophy leave me gasping 
for breath. Nevertheless, though I must confess myself not very com- 
petent in philosophy, I profited from reading Spinoza and Locke, Kant 
and Hegel. And the significance of the contribution of each of the 
modern philosophers to the line of modern intellectual development, 
I could of course appreciate. 

Political philosophers and writers on ethics gave me more to sink 
my teeth into. I felt fortunate that I had been able to schedule courses 
that would allow me to study Montaigne more systematically and to 
read Burke, a writer whose intimate acquaintance I had long postponed 
making. The ideas of these authors so wise and mature, Montaigne 
perennially popular and Burke now coming into popularity once more, 
were like electric arcs leaping across the centuries to my mind. The 
sense of the precariousness of life and of tradition in the midst of 
barbarous days, the picture of Montaigne in his tower during the civil 
wars of the sixteenth century, of Burke in the House of Commons 
during the shocks of the French Revolution, and of ourselves at present 
striving to resist barbarism both within and without — these coalesced 
somehow in my imagination to make me feel more vividly the precious- 
ness of our heritage and the value of undisturbed social order in which 
changes can be made so gradually that no one receives violent shocks. 
Here Professor John Wild’s course in Ethics and the Social Order gave 
me an insight that I valued. A group worthy to be called a society is a 
group with a kind of purposive unity, a common aim, a set of ideas that 
can be shared and passed on; the worst thing that can happen to a 
society is to have its ideology break down and its members left in 
confusion. Therefore education in the broadest sense is the life-blood 
of a society. But have the individual members of the group no right to 
criticize its ideology and to make changes in the ideology and in the 
social structure? The individual member does have such a right, accord- 
ing to Professor Wild; in fact, he has even a right of revolution. 
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But — and this is the point that so deeply impressed me — the in- 
dividual has the corresponding duty to understand the structure of the 
social group to which he belongs, to pass it on unimpaired, and when 
he criticizes it, to criticize it not captiously, not irresponsibly, but ac- 
cording to known moral standards. 

These converging lines of thought meant perhaps no more than that 
I who had always accounted myself a liberal was simply turning, along 
with many more the country over, in the conservative direction. Even 
while I was at Columbia I had done some reading on Conservatism and 
thought of studying a number of famous Conservatives and Liberals and 
comparing them. And of course Harvard, where one is surrounded by 
reminders of the past from the statute of John Harvard and the First 
Parish Burying-Ground to the Sanders Memorial and the bookplate 
of Francis Parkman of the Class of 1844, is a place in which one cannot 
fail to be aware of the great New England tradition and the support 
that the past gives to the present. In Appleton Chapel I was pro- 
foundly moved upon hearing a prayer by Frederick May Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association: ‘‘Let us be grateful for these 
institutions, which we have done nothing to deserve but without which 
we could not become what we wish to be. . . . Let us try to deserve 
them, uphold them, and be worthy of the past generations which 
established them. .. .”” But I felt that, for me, more was involved than 
the mere conservative shift of a man in his forties. From this conserva- 
tive ferment in my mind I[ distilled some convictions about General 
Education, which, though often spoken of as a new movement, is in 
many colleges a renewal of something old and good which used to be 
called Liberal Education. 

Men in charge of General Education at Columbia, Moses Hadas and 
Justus Buchler, had talked with me about their aims and methods, and 
Dr. Rhinelander at Harvard had been no less courteous. Though 
Columbia College and Harvard College differ much in the mechanics 
of what they call General Education, both schools are trying to make 
all their students understand the modern world and those traditions 
from which it has drawn its sustenance. Education for the citizen, 
regardless of his occupation, is what they are providing. Though at 
present General Education is an ambiguous term, suspect in the minds 
of many educators, I felt that I had seized permanently upon its es- 
sentials: they are whatever it is that provides the heart of the ideology 
that holds our American society together. 

The clarification of my ideas about the importance, the content, and 
the direction of General Education I consider one of the most important 
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effects of my year as a “Ford Fellow.” It constitutes a significant 
permanent addition to my philosophy of education. 

I had pleasant and illuminating associations too, of course, with 
many people: with old friends in New York; with various graduate 
students, a former geographical attaché, for example, who had lived 
all over the world, a Negro psychologist just back from a tour of duty 
in the Army, a young Hungarian economist who had had to flee 
before the Communists; and with other “Ford Fellows,” some in my 
own field, others in philosophy and science. I enjoyed playing the 
recorder with some of these new friends, and I enjoyed too my op- 
portunity to browse in the book stores of Fourth Avenue and of 
Harvard Square. I shall have to add new book shelves at home. 

It would be inaccurate, however, to suggest that my experience or 
that of the other “Ford Fellows” was completely idyllic. I know that 
I suffered occasional loneliness and malaise, and I heard and voiced 
criticism of certain teachers and classes at both Columbia and Harvard. 
I have sometimes thought that a teacher ought to have to take out a 
license before he be allowed to lecture, and most of the men I listened 
to were worthy to be licensed lecturers anywhere. But however excellent 
the individual performance, these factory-like institutions in which the 
student sits day after day as a passive listener sometimes get on one’s 
nerves. The great pedagogical truth underlying the question: ‘‘How do 
I know what I think until I see what I say?” is generally ignored in our 
large universities; at Harvard, I felt, most teachers simply had no notion 
of the meaning of the word discussion. This situation certainly abets 
pedagogical authoritarianism. But of course the critical “Ford Fellow,” 
who knows that all too soon he must be back facing his own students, 
should find in his occasional exasperation a guide to better teaching. 
I know that I for one hope to make my lectures, when I do lecture, less 
factual and more significantly interpretive, and to challenge my students 
into fruitful mutual exploration of issues through discussion. 

And now that I am home again, teaching at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, my irritations having faded into memory as well as the 
stimulations and inspirations of my year under Ford sponsorship, what 
is the upshot? Has the Ford Foundation spent its money wisely to send 
some 250 picked teachers off yearly to study? Has my year in New York 
and Cambridge further prepared me “for effective college teaching’’? 
I hope it has. Though I am a little rusty on certain points of Shake- 
speare, Arnold, or Fielding scholarship, I think it was good for me 
not to have to teach Shakespeare, Arnold, or Fielding for a year, simply 
because one is refreshed by turning from the daily task and occupying 
oneself with other matters. It is good to draw away and see oneself, 
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one’s subject, and one’s institution in a longer perspective than he 
usually commands. As for gains in knowledge — though what I know 
of philosophy must always seem meager in a philosopher’s eyes and 
what I know of history meager in the eyes of the historical specialist, 
my increased understanding of both subjects has made the amalgam 
of my culture a richer one, and I feel certain that my teaching of litera- 
ture will be improved at a myriad of points. Surely the richer the mind 
of the teacher, the richer the course. But I believe that what will count 
most — though it is still too recent for me to evaluate it adequately — 
is the rearrangement of my ideas, the realignment of my attitudes, that 
occurred during my year as a “Ford Fellow.” I am not quite the same 
man that I was; I hope I am somewhat wiser and better. 


IN THE MIRROR 


Alone here with a stranger 
the younger part of my face 
waiting for father 


grows more severe. 


On the launched earth helpless 
the way the deaf read thunder 


I learn to be homeless 
and self-possessed. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 





THE DRAUGHT OF SHADOW 


Yes, there was a stone wall from which a snake ran out. 

Then, out there, a mountain with its laurel, 

And beyond that — she broke a peony like a bright flagellum 

To drive him back. It hung down limply pink, a flaccid bell, 

But if it came to force, she would use it like a knout 

And turn him back into some radiant room 

Or cave, he did not know, but he could sense her body like a quivering 
thing, 

Ready with the heavy-hanging flower and its covert sting. 


“Go back,” she said, her dress rustling a flag of danger, 

And eyed him, reared upon his legs like any beast. 

What had she seen in him that must not roam? 

It made him feel a stone-age man at least, 

At best, someone she thought were better herded home 

Before he was to her, to him, another one, some stranger 

Wandering back across the laurel mountain, 

Cup in hand and changed as though he found some earlier fountain. 


“The spring is there,” she said and pointed to his rusted cup. 


“‘You’ve only to drink and drink with me again.”’ — 


He knew she never meant to use the gorgeous flowered whip 
When she scooped some water first and drank it up 


And passed it on to him to cool his burning lip, 

But there it hung against her dress, an old blood-tinted stain, 
Reflected, trembling in the water like a nuance of her force. 
He drank and drank again of that pink shadow at the source. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 





FARKISM AND HYPERYORKISM, PART II * 
WAYNE CLAYSON BOOTH 


AS A NATIVE of American Fark, Utah, who has been reading The 
New Yark Times for years, I was deeply disturbed by a recent Times 
bulletin about speech differences across this country. Prof. C. K. 
Thomas of the Cornell University speech department has reported, the 
bulletin claimed, that the whole country is divided into “two sections 
by a pronunciation line beginning at the Vermont-Canada border, fol- 
lowing the Green Mountains, Alleghenies and Ohio River, cutting 
through Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas and ending on the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

Now I admit that there is nothing so far really objectionable — except 
possibly the professor’s bad judgment in bringing up potentially divisive 
matters in times like these. After all, everybody knows that east of the 
line he describes people read, and apparently have long read, The New 
York Times; they eat, and have long eaten, at Horn and Hardart 
restaurants, apparently with no great sense of strain. West of that 


line, on the whole, we ignore The New Yark Times and remember Harn 
and Hardart’s as that restaurant chain we ran into in the east. I 
always thought it was as simple as that until the professor went on. 


In upstate New York, the Mid-west and the West, for instance, the word 
horrid is usually pronounced “haw-rid,” whereas in most of New England, New 
York City, eastern Pennsylvania and the South it’s pronounced “hah-rid,” Pro- 
fessor Thomas finds. Florida, he says, grows “ah-ranges,” but Chicagoans eat 
“aw-ranges.” 


Almost everyone, though, says “sah-ry” and “to-mah-row,” he declares. 


Now this shook me. It shook me to realize, first of all, that Professor 
Thomas pronounces ‘‘ah” somehow differently from “‘aw.” In fact I’ve 
not been shaken so badly by any linguistic matter since I took the part 
of the priest in a high school performance of Yeats’s The Land of 
Heart’s Desire. At one point in the play, you’ll remember, the priest 
draws himself up to his full height, points a finger at the crucifix, or 
rather at the spot on the wall where the crucifix should have been, 
and shouts to the half-bewitched child, “Daughter, I call you unto 
home and love!” I don’t know whether our dramatic coach had lived 
or received her training in the hah-rid climate of New York or the 





* “Farkism and Hyperyorkism,” the first part of Mr. Booth’s study in intranational pronuncia- 
tion trends, appeared in Furioso, Spring, 1951. 
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haw-rid climate of Chicago, but I do remember vividly that she was 
dissatisfied with what came out when I opened my mouth during the 
first rehearsal and tried to shout a commanding “Daughter!” 

“No, no,” she said, as she was to find herself saying a good four- 
score times during the next two weeks. ‘Not ‘Daughter, I call you unto 
home and love!’ ‘Daughter, I call you unto home and love!’ ” 

“That’s what I said,” I would say. ‘‘ ‘Daughter, I call you unto home 
and love!’ ” 

She would start again, containing herself as only a dramatic dramatic 
coach can. “No. You have not quite understood. Not ‘Daughter!’ 
‘Daughter!’ Not dot as in pot but daught as in ought.” 

“Pyoeter, I call you unto home and love!’” I would finally say, 
humoring her, and she would say, “That’s a little better, but next time 
not so much ‘o’. Let’s go on.” Occasionally, towards the last, I thought 
that I had got it about right — not too much ‘o’ as in ‘throw’ and not 
too much ‘a’ as in ‘father’ — but I could never be sure that the coach’s 
silence was not dictated by despair. 

Anyway, on opening night I was jumpy. I knew that even if I got 
it right everyone in the audience but the teacher would think it was 
wrong, yet if I didn’t get it right my chances for being in other plays 
were about as slim as Shawn’s chances for saving Maire from the land 
of heart’s desire. But there was nothing for it but to see it through, 
ill-fitting cassock and all. 

As a matter of fact, the performance went well, on the whole, up to 
the moments immediately preceding my test. Indeed, I think if there 
had been just one “Daughter!” to worry about, I could have made it. 
But unfortunately, as I should probably have mentioned before, my 
exclamatory “Daughter!” was surrounded by a family of lesser ones. 
When the beastly faery-child, who was a Dramatics Major and who 
consequently was able to pronounce any word affectedly, said, 


I am Brig’s daughter. 
I sent my messengers for milk and fire. 
And then I heard one call to me and came, 


I found myself wondering what in the name of Kathleen ni Houlihan 
was the difference between her pronunciation and my own. And then 
I could not remember where we were. Instead of saying, as I was sup- 
posed to, “I will confront this mighty spirit alone,” I stood silent, 
recapitulating. Finally I said, “I'll take care of this,” which served all 
right as a substitute, except that the rest of the cast found it hard to put 
their hearts into following the stage directions to “cling to him and hold 
him back”: it was obvious that I was already retreating pretty well 
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on my own. This speech, and the accompanying immobility, messed 
up the faery-child’s next speech, though she strewed her primroses so 
prettily that even yet most spectators did not suspect how far astray 
we were: after all, a lot of other queer things had already happened 
in this play, from their point of view. ‘No one,” she said, outwardly 
calm, 

No one whose heart is heavy with human tears 

Can cross these little cressets of the wood. 


No one, heavy of heart or light, could overlook the fact that I was a 
good ten feet from the cressets which she was presumably trying to 
keep me from crossing, and we began to hear terrible, terrible laughter. 

My next speech, even aside from the impending “daughters,” had 
never been a simple matter for me. 


Be not afraid, the Father is with us, 

And all the nine angelic hierarchies, 

The Holy Martyrs and the Innocents, 

The adoring Magi in their coats of mail, 

And he who died and rose on the third day, 

And Mary with her seven time wounded heart. 

(The Child ceases strewing the primroses, and kneels upon 
the settle beside Maire and puts her arms about her neck.) 
Cry, daughter, to the Angels and the Saints. 


I had become so jumpy about long ‘a’ words during rehearsals that 
I almost invariably found myself putting a touch of ‘o’ in Father, 
hierarchies, Martyrs, and heart. It hadn’t helped matters to have 
“Mary” coming up; the coach insisted that it should be “Mary.” 

“That’s what I said,” I would plead. “Mary with her seven time 


? 


wounded hort.” And she would get angry and spell it out for me. 

“Not M-e-r-r-y. Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! M-a-y-r-y. 
May! May! And not ‘hort’ but ‘heart!’ ” 

To go through all that and to know that I had a “Daughter” coming 
up at the end of it was, under the best of conditions, a chore, even 
though the concluding “Daughter” wasn’t my shouted, dramatic 
“Daughter!” but a mere preliminary which could be so subordinated to 
the “Cry” as almost to be inaudible. Anyway, as you would expect, I 
never had to bother about that speech on the night of the performance. 
I never got to it. The Father, the hierarchies, the Holy Martyrs, 
Innocents, and Magi all left me completely. I waited. Everyone waited. 
The faery-child, dramatics major or no dramatics major, was sufficiently 
rattled not to be able to go on without her cue. 

Finally, red and sweating, I turned my back, took three magnificent 
strides, pointed straight and true at the crucifix-spot, and shouted, 
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“Dotter, I call you unto home and love!,” skipping a full page of script. 
The faery-child was left to toddle meekly over into the vicinity of the 
daughter she was bewitching, deprived of the dramatic kiss which was 
to have preceded my dramatic bellow. She got her next six lines out 
pretty well, considering all the laughter, but considering the laughter, 
I couldn’t say “Daughter” again if it killed me. 

I paused. 

“Young lady,” I finally said, “I point you out the way to heaven.” 

I don’t remember much about the rest of it, except that when the 
faery-child came to the line, ‘“‘Where nobody gets old and godly and 
grave,” the look of scorn which she was supposed to direct at me was 
unquestionably the most convincing part of the whole play. We 
cancelled the remaining performance, and it need hardly be said that | 
have never acted in a play since. 

Well, the point of all this is that the only thing the dramatic coach 
reprimanded me for was mispronouncing ‘‘Daughter!” 

“After all our work,” she moaned, “you didn’t even try.” 

Of course I had tried, and after about ten years of almost complete 
silence I tried again. I thought I had it figured out, too, until Professor 
Thomas came into my life. I thought that what she must have been 
wanting, all the time, was an ‘o’-ish kind of ‘‘aw” like the people in 
New England and New York say. But that’s not what the Professor 
seems to be arguing at all. In so far as I make sense of what he is 
saying, my pronunciation was and is closer to the cultivated norm of 
the eastern seaboard than... 

But that can’t be true. In fact, I don’t know why I’m foolish enough 
to say anything about it, since it is clear from the final example offered 
by the Times of Professor Thomas’ discoveries that I am thoroughly 
confused. 

Another large “speech island” is the Pittsburgh area, one of the few places 
where “cot” and “caught” are pronounced alike. There they would say “I 


slept on a cot and cot cold” or even “I slept on a caught and cot cold,” the 
professor avers. 


Now, I’ve never been to Pittsburgh, and yet I pronounce those two 
words (or is it four?) just like a native Pittsburghian. It may be, of 
course, that American Fark, Utah, is another speech island, and 
that the great plains separating my home town and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are nothing but a speech ocean, filled with people who could have taken 
the role of that priest without batting an eye. If this is so, I should 
never have brought the whole matter up. If it is not so, then I think 
Professor Thomas owes me, and perhaps William Butler Yeats, an 


apology. 





FRAGMENTATION: 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL DISEASE 
VINCENT W. BEACH 


NE OF THE most tragic developments of the modern era has been 
Oike relative, if not absolute, decline of France and the great civiliza- 
tion which has been associated with her name for centuries. From 
the dizzy heights of world pre-eminence which characterized the ages 
of Louis XIV and Napoleon I, France has tumbled to second-rate status 
before our very eyes. A fundamental change in the balance of power 
brought by World War II created two superpowers, Russia and the 
United States, and transferred the world center of gravity from Western 
Europe to other areas, a transformation which robbed France of the 
predominant position on the world stage that she had occupied for 
centuries. The French, sensitively aware of their glorious past, have not 
fully adjusted themselves to the new role and seek, without making 
far-reaching and necessary changes in their political and economic in- 
stitutions, to regain the prestige which was theirs before World War II 
shattered the facade that had deceived the world for a generation. 

It has become increasingly apparent that the fragmentation of public 
opinion — the atomization of the national will — caused by an exag- 
gerated and almost completely undisciplined individualism, has been 
a primary factor in the fractionalization, and consequent weakening, 
of French political, economic, and social institutions. For a short time 
after World War II there was a display of unity, more apparent than 
real, which seemed to augur well for the future, but before many months 
had passed the General Will again had broken into dozens of frag- 
ments — a situation which has paralyzed France time and time again 
since the establishment of the Third Republic in 1870 and the establish- 
ment of the Fourth in 1946. The lessons of contemporary political 
life and the facts of past French history indicate rather clearly that 
although France has tried about every form of government — Royalty, 
Bonapartism, and four Republics — no system has been completely 
satisfactory. In the twentieth century, the French people seem to be in a 
permanent state of rebellion against the central power, and this anarchy 
extends to industry, agriculture, science, religion, literature, art, and 
even to some aspects of government itself. 

Last summer I watched Joseph Laniel try to ride herd on the factions 
which constitute the National Assembly, and was profoundly dis- 
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couraged by the all too apparent hatreds and seemingly irreconcilable 
cleavages which paralyze French political activity. And last summer’s 
strike, sparked by retrenchment measures of the Laniel government 
which threatened hard won gains of certain categories of workers, 
almost completely paralyzed the country’s economic life and bared these 
divisions for all the world to see. In order to understand how this 
fragmentation has weakened French institutions and contributed to the 
present French decline, it is necessary to examine the roots from which 
these institutions sprang and point out how atomization, under the 
impact of the peculiar conditions of French development and contempo- 
rary changes on the world stage, has penetrated almost every aspect of 
French life. 

During the long developmental period of French history the con- 
tinuous threat of invasion ultimately combined with. the centrifugal 
forces unchained by feudalism to frighten the French into a toleration 
of centralized power. Strong central authority was found within the 
framework of the Roman Empire and in succeeding centuries under 
the leadership of such men as Clovis, Charlemagne, Henry IV, Louis 
XIV, and Bonaparte. Periods during which the central power was 
relatively strong alternated with periods of decentralization and con- 
fusion, but out of this pattern there developed a hierarchical and closely 
knit society in which there was a tremendous gap between the select 
few (nobility and clergy) and the masses (the other 97 per cent of the 
population). The development of parliamentary institutions in England 
had no comparable development in France (the Estates General had 
not met for 175 years when the Revolution came), and the passage 
of time widened the gulf between the privileged and unprivileged, 
making compromise between the social classes even more difficult. The 
French Revolution destroyed the hierarchical structure which had 
existed for centuries, but the parliamentary system which belatedly came 
into existence has not provided machinery through which dissatisfied 
elements have effectively asserted themselves. Thus, the upper middle 
class, brought to power by the Revolution, has found it impossible 
to create a system with sufficient flexibility to accommodate the strains 
which developed; and so changes in 1830, in 1848, and again in 1870 
were sought, and made, by force. Even in 1954 the French still have 
not figured out a way to make absolutely necessary changes in their 
political and economic institutions by parliamentary means. Rightists 
compete with Leftists in insisting that only strong-man government 
can sweep the debris away. The chaos created last summer, when trans- 
portation and other facilities were paralyzed by the strike, convinced 
many normally antifascist and anticommunist Frenchmen that only a 
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dictatorship can resolve the conflicts between social classes and bring 
to France a semblance of order. 

As a date for French decline, the Revolution, which has contributed 
so much to the stream of Western Civilization, seems to be the logical 
starting place. The French Revolution set in motion the forces which 
destroyed the organic conception of the state that had dominated men’s 
minds for centuries and paved the way for the extension, in theory 
at least, of the privileges once enjoyed exclusively by nobility and clergy 
to all social classes. Before the Revolution slogans such as “one law,” 
“one king,” ‘“‘one god,” had real meaning and rallied all social categories 
spontaneously in time of crisis. But the revolutionary changes broke 
down the hierarchical and organic basis of pre-1789 French society 
and opened the way for the minute fragmentation of public opinion 
which has made it possible for every faction, and every individual, to 
strive for the realization of a program of its own. Atomization has 
continued until, in 1954, there is no symbol or goal capable of rallying 
the vast majority of the French people to truly effective action. The 
fragmentation has extended to every phase of French political, economic, 
and social life. In the paragraphs which follow an attempt will be made 
to point out how this trend has weakened the institutional structure 
and created the chaotic conditions now existing in France. 


II 


In the political sphere the multiple party system is the most con- 
spicious symbol of the exaggerated individualism which has made 
decisive and effective action by the government impossible. Modern 
political parties as such did not exist before the Revolution. It was 
the debates — during the 1789-1795 era — in the National Assembly, 
the Legislative Body, and the National Convention which gave life to 
the factionalism that has remained a typical part of the French political 
organism. Indeed, the hatreds generated during the revolutionary up- 
heaval created most of the political divisions which exist in France 
today. The struggle between Feuillant and Girondin in the National 
Assembly and the Legislative Body, the death struggle between the 
Jacobin and Girondin factions in the National Convention, and finally 
the bitter hatreds generated when the triumphant Jacobin Party. pro- 
ceeded to devour itself, left scars which time has not healed. The 
bloody Reign of Terror in 1793-94 pitted faction against faction, 
neighbor against neighbor, and often members of a family against 
each other in practically every city and village in France. The execu- 
tions, imprisonments, and confiscations left a legacy of hatred which 
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contributed heavily to the creation of the deep cleavages so apparent 
today. 

Following the Napoleonic suppression of the divisive forces un- 
chained by the Revolution, the Charter of 1814, granted by the restored 
Bourbon king, Louis XVIII, provided parliamentary machinery which 
made political parties of the modern type possible. But the divisions 
created by the Revolution were accentuated by the nineteenth century 
ideological struggle between Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists for 
control of men’s minds and governments — a struggle which, in France, 
culminated in the establishment of the Third Republic in 1870 and the 
ministerial system which quickly became the pawn of contending 
factions in the lower chamber. 

The Third and Fourth Republics thus inherited the animosities and 
hatreds of the Revolutionary period as well as those which emerged 
from the turmoil of the nineteenth century. Authoritarian, libertarian, 
and equalitarian philosophies competed with one another during the 
first three quarters of that century, and the establishment of the Third 
Republic in 1871 meant defeat for the supporters of monarchy and 
victory for the Republicans. When it became apparent that Republican- 
ism was going to Stick, the basic assumptions of Right and Left 
underwent a fundamental change. Before 1870 the conservative Right 
supported church and state as the chief bulwarks against revolutionary 
tides and insisted on the paternalistic domination of these age-old 
institutions of ‘“‘order.’”” However, when it became obvious that royalty 
was done for in France, the conservatives reversed their field, and in 
1954 the Right is feverishly resisting what it describes as a drift toward 
statism. 

The Left, on the other hand, has developed in quite opposite fashion. 
Leftist parties, during the nineteenth century, were defiant of state and 
church and conceived their duty to be one of resistance to an excess of 
state power in order that individual liberties might be the better 
protected. But once it became possible for power to be transferred to 
“safe” hands, the socialists and their successors on the extreme Left, 
the Communists, became statist, antiliberal, and anti-individualistic. 
And so the impact of events has brought a great reversal. The Right, 
once statist and paternalistic in its conception of society, now attacks 
governmental dictation and campaigns for greater freedom for the in- 
dividual while the extreme Left, as represented by the Communists, 
insists upon a dictatorship which would destroy the liberal principles 
once the radical stock in trade. The confusion in philosophies and the 
new crosscurrents set in motion by these changes intensified the trend 
toward fragmentation and anarchy. 
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The sum total of these divisive forces has created at least 41 definable 
political factions which compete for membership in the National As- 
sembly and seek to elevate their programs into law. Some eleven 
roughly defined parties are now represented in the lower Chamber and 
these can be placed, without much difficulty, in four major categories. 
The Rally of the French People (RPF), until recently under direct 
De Gaullist leadership, the Popular Republican Movement (MRP) 
representing Catholic strength, the various brands of socialism in the 
Center, and the Communists on the far left are the great areas to be 
reckoned with at this time. However, these major divisions are torn 
with factional strife, and it is all that the Center parties, which have 
ruled France almost continuously since 1870, can do to keep either 
the Communist or Fascist extremes from gaining power and destroying 
the Republic. 

In 1954 the complexity of the areas of disagreement embitters and 
splinters the non-Communist parties into almost countless factions. 
At the present time, on religious and educational questions, the Right, 
which includes the RPF, the MRP, and some Radical Socialists, com- 
mands a majority while a left wing minority made up of Communists 
and Socialists bitterly opposes. But on practically no other question do 
these lines hold. The areas of disagreement seem to cover a great deal 
more territory than the areas of agreement, and the failure of the 
French parliamentary system to resolve pressing economic and social 
problems has led dissidents and malcontents, in order to make their 
protests felt, to support irresponsible Communist and Fascist enemies 
of the Republic. Accordingly, the large Communist vote means not 
that over twenty-five per cent of the French voters want a Communist 
dictatorship but that a substantial percentage of the voting population 
is unhappy with the existing regime and is willing to support a party 
which, on paper at least, does promise a change. 

The evils of the multiple party system are compounded by the 
Communist tactic of supporting one or another of the factions in 
the National Assembly in order to give a particular group a negative 
or temporary majority, a trick which is capable of completely blocking 
any attempt at constructive effort. The existence of a disciplined 
bloc in the Assembly, in the midst of fluid factions which seem to be 
seeking that which separates rather than that which unifies and which 
absolutely refuse to be bound by caucauses, gives the Communists an 
advantage which they cleverly exploit to the limit. The war in French 
Indo-China has been opposed not only by the Communist bloc in the 
National Assembly which stooges for the Russians, but by many 
conscientious old line Socialists who traditionally have opposed colonial- 
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ism in any form. Other Socialists, in order to avoid playing the Com- 
munist game, have supported the Rightist parties which have prosecuted 
the war. But on the question of creating a Western European army 
which would include German elements, strongly nationalistic and 
neutralist sentiment on the extreme Right has joined with the Com- 
munists on the extreme Left in a determined effort to block French 
participation. Thus, the Communists, unswervingly dedicated to the 
Russian interest, depend on varying factions for support, the specific 
faction being determined by the particular question under consideration 
at the moment. 

The French parliament, like our own Congress, has made its com- 
mittees all-powerful, and it is within these smaller units that pressure 
groups work most effectively. A bill cannot be brought before the 
Assembly for discussion until it has cleared the competent committee. 
But it is difficult to force a report from a recalcitrant group, and 
even after a bill is pried out of committee it still must be placed on an 
agenda prepared and approved by the Assembly. The committee has 
full authority to amend or completely re-write the government’s pro- 
posal, and since members are dependent for documentation and expert 
advice upon civil servants on detached service who may or may not be 
in sympathy with the government’s program, it comes as no surprise that 
its report quite frequently is in complete contradiction to the ministry’s 
recommendation. The committee setup makes possible endless con- 
fusion and delay and provides a perfect smoke screen behind which 
irresponsible individuals and factions can hide. And so the merry-go- 
round continues. 

The question immediately arises as to what can be done to give 
a greater unity to the contending factions and force a meeting of minds 
which will make France again capable of decisive action. The cure most 
often suggested is a stronger executive. There is no effective power of dis- 
solution in the hands of the premier, and it is argued that if the French 
executive had the powers of the English prime minister he could whip 
the malcontents and dissidents into line by threatening to dissolve the 
assembly and call for new elections. However, the multiple party system 
does not respond to this palliative as simply as one might expect. In 
a state such as Britain, where parties are few and large, there may be 
grounds for supposing that the new election would give one or the other 
of the parties an absolute majority. But the multiple party system 
which exists in France makes an absolute majority by any one party 
impossible. Although a new election might well bring new faces to the 
Assembly, the new members would represent, in about the same propor- 
tions, the same old factions. Although the defeat of a substantial 
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portion of the previous membership might be interpreted as a mandate 
insofar as one particular issue is concerned, it would be only a matter 
of weeks before the old fluid patterns again were established with no 
faction and no bloc assured of more than day by day existence. As 
a threat to force members of the National Assembly into line tempo- 
rarily, the power of dissolution may have some merit, but as a cure-all 
for the problems created by the multiple party system the weapon has 
only limited value. Efforts being made at the present time to amend the 
constitution in such a fashion as to strengthen the executive’s hand will 
not completely solve the problem. 

Thus fragmentation in the political sphere has pushed French politics 
into a blind alley. For this problem no quick or easy solution is foreseen. 
It is becoming increasingly apparent that not mechanical changes in 
the system but basic changes in French thinking are essential pre- 
requisites for the development of an area of agreement of such magni- 
tude as to make it possible for the state to hold existing antagonisms 
within reasonable bounds and make obstinate and divergent forces act 
in the interest of all social classes. 


Il 


Fragmentation in the economic sphere cripples French industry 
and agriculture just as the atomization of public opinion frequently 
paralyzes her political institutions. The great business houses, the 
employers’ federations, the trade unions, and the banks, just as their 
feudal counterparts before 1789, seem to be in a state of permanent 
rebellion against the government. The multiple party system lends 
itself quite well to behind the scenes pressures and manipulations, and 
certain vested interests which strive for the retention of the status quo 
in matters like taxation and tariffs are not dissatisfied with a system 
which makes positive action difficult. The perennial financial crisis, 
the trademark of the Third and Fourth Republics, grows out of the 
failure of certain vested interests to bear their fair share of the tax load. 
These interests fear that a stable government, capable of rational reforms 
in the economic sphere, might strip the upper middle class of privileges 
long enjoyed and wreck the structure which has contributed so much to 
certain favored classes. 

The French Revolution destroyed the Old Regime and stripped the 
nobility and clergy of their special privileges, but it brought to power 
the bourgeoisie which then proceeded to freeze its mold on France and 
deny to the masses many of the economic benefits which the Industrial 
Revolution ultimately provided for all social classes in many areas of 
the world. The Industrial Revolution, as it developed in France, created 
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a disciplined and articulate working class which, during the nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twentieth, continuously demanded a 
greater share of the national income. However, successive French 
governments, to this day, have not been able to resolve the conflicts 
which the demands of the working classes set in motion. Last summer’s 
strike once again pinpointed the fact that the French worker’s standard 
of living is pitifully low, and that refrigerators, radios, television sets, 
automobiles — not to mention many of the barest necessities — are 
completely beyond the reach of the masses in France. 

The Industrial Revolution in fact accentuated the cleavages which 
the Revolution of 1789 set in motion. But it must be noted that this 
great economic development, which almost completely transformed the 
economic life of such countries as the United States, England, Japan, 
and Germany, has never taken hold in comparable fashion in France, 
and the consequent lower industrial output accounts in part for the 
decline of France to second-rate status in the family of nations. Mass 
production techniques and assembly line procedures have never ap- 
pealed to the craftsman who takes pride in a finished product bearing, 
more likely than not, his initials. This frame of mind led him to produce 
high quality luxury goods for a limited market, a trend which slowed 
down the introduction of mass production methods and its essential 
corollary, mass consumption. Thus, the introduction of the factory 
system lagged; by the last quarter of the nineteenth century it had 
become apparent that France was falling behind. In 1880 French 
exports of manufactured goods were 78 per cent of German exports, 
but by 1938 French export of manufactured goods totaled only 30 
per cent of Germany’s. The shortage of coal and other geographical 
factors explain in part the decline of France’s relative position. How- 
ever, French failure to exploit iron and bauxite resources in the form 
of finished products is not so easy to explain. 

In both production and distribution, small scale, and by American 
standards, uneconomical business units prevail. The limitations of the 
internal market, the aversion of French craftsmen for assembly line 
production methods, and the emphasis on stability at the expense of 
expansion and modernization all combined to hamper the introduction 
of the machine. And the French distribution system is characterized 
by a predominance (90 per cent) of tiny one man family businesses 
distributing a limited quantity of goods and depending upon the na- 
tional government to prevent the growth of modern forms of low cost, 
mass distribution, such as large department stores, chain stores, and 
self-service groceries. Despite discriminating tax legislation, these new 
forms are making some headway. But discriminatory laws and taxes 
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have increased the operating costs of the newer forms of distribution 
to the point where the cost of production of the older and less efficient 
types determines the unit price. 

In addition, tax evasion, a more or less respectable French custom, 
is much more common among the small establishments than the larger 
ones. This gives the traditional type of organization a tremendous 
advantage. This form of dishonesty may commence with the evasion of 
one or more indirect taxes, may include the nonpayment of the heavy 
social insurance contributions (normally about 40 per cent of the 
payroll), and may extend to the case of the shoe industry, where it is 
estimated that 20 per cent of all the shoes manufactured in France 
today are “black market” items from start to finish. Shoes are manu- 
factured from the skins of cattle illegally slaughtered, produced by 
illegally employed workmen in establishments paying no taxes of any 
kind, and sold by street vendors who likewise pay no taxes. Thus, it 
is no accident that syndicates representing the small establishments, 
with good reason, have fought to prevent the creation of a truly 
effective tax enforcement agency. Since it is only the small operators, 
and they are innumerable, who can get by with this particular type of 
tax dodging, the large must meet the competition through more efficient 
methods. Since cost accounting is practically unknown in France, most 
manufacturers have only a rough idea of what it costs to produce a given 
unit, and prevailing practice is for the producer to jack up prices to a 
point at which he is certain that his margin will be sufficient. The 
result is higher prices which, when combined with relatively low French 
consumer spending, make mass production and mass distribution tech- 
niques difficult to introduce. Consumer spending in 1951 totaled $530 
per capita in France as compared with the U.S. figure of $1330 per 
capita. Since mass production techniques are not profitable without 
mass consumption, obviously the purchasing power of the average 
Frenchman must be greatly increased before the machine can come 
into its own in France. 

The cynical and suspicious attitude of the average Frenchman and 
the complete lack of incentive to save substantial sums of money can be 
traced in part to the progressive degeneration of the franc during the 
past 40 years. Prices today in France are some 160 times those of the 
pre-World War I era, and galloping inflation has wiped out the savings 
of millions. Insurance policies over ten years old are practically worth- 
less, landlords have been left poverty stricken by rent controls, old 
people have seen their savings wiped out, and those dependent upon 
pensions barely exist. The sharp operator may make a killing in 
speculation and the hard-working peasant may have a great year, but 
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because money is likely to be practically worthless in a short time, there 
is absolutely no incentive to save. This accounts for the rush by those 
with francs to translate them into real property or to spend them 
in luxurious living. Runaway inflation also explains why the various 
social groups try to insure status, not with money, but by a system of 
special privileges which in reality means more than property rights in 
a nation where inflation seems to be an incurable disease. For example, 
a father with as many as three children rates a card which entitles him 
to half fare on the railway and metro. Workers in the electrical industry 
are entitled to cut-rate current and coal miners obtain free coal. Those 
over sixty-five and those whose income is below $300 a year get a special 
card which entitles them to free medical care, free legal aid, and 
exemption from taxes on their houses. Obviously, the struggle for 
special privileges further fragments an already atomized society and 
adds to the strains and confusions racking the country. 

Various aspects of the French economic sickness are obvious even 
to the most casual visitor. In the few large Paris department stores 
the lack of consumer purchasing power is indicated by the small crowds 
habitually found in them. The shoving crowds so noticeable in their 
American counterparts are conspicuously absent, and one is shocked to 
see department heads in these stores laboriously recording sales, by 
hand, in a large ledger as was the practice in this country over a genera- 
tion ago. Only in restaurants, bistros, and girlie shows does one observe 
crowds of customers. One wonders how even these people manage to 
pay the fare. Newspaper advertising and merchandise displays are 
lagging behind American, German, Dutch, Swiss, and Belgian practice. 
The use of hand labor to do the little tasks strikes the observer, and 
nowhere is this more evident than on the métro where inefficient sellers 
and punchers of tickets long ago should have been replaced by turn- 
stiles. The métro, heavily subsidized by the City of Paris, costs about 
a nickle to ride. It has been pointed out that, financiallywise, the 
city would be better off to discharge the army of workers and provide 
city transportation free of charge. But any change in the present scheme 
of things would upset a vested interest and might lead to even further 
innovations and destruction of long established patterns. Thus, nothing 
is done. 

I was in France during the strike last summer and talked to striking 
post office and métro workers of both Communist and Socialist brands. 
One of the strikers told me, and official statistics bear him out, that his 
salary is 22000 francs ($60.00) per month and that it is absolutely 
impossible for him to live on that wage. Food costs are a little lower 
in France than in the U.S., but clothing and hard goods cost more. 
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Rents are low, averaging 5000 ($13.00) to 7000 ($19.00) francs per 
month, and this break for the worker, at the expense of the landlord, 
enables him to exist at a wage level impossibly low by American 
standards. The squeeze is indicated by the established fact that 60 per 
cent of the average Frenchman’s income is spent on food — thus leaving 
very little, after rent, for clothing and other essential expenditures. 
One hundred francs (29 cents) per hour is the minimum wage, but the 
minimum has a tendency to be the maximum and so the French worker 
struggles along. True, social insurance payments equaling about 40 
per cent of his salary are a charge on the payroll, but obviously this 
money is not available to buy food and clothing. Although the wage 
earner is having a tough time of it, it did seem strange to hear a Com- 
munist métro conductor bitterly complain in one breath that the French 
worker receives only one-third the wage (when social insurance pay- 
ments are added to his take-home pay) of his American counterpart 
and in the next attack Americans as money grubbers mad for profits 
from the misery of the Korean War. The fact does remain that the 
workers are not getting their share of the national income, and this is 
the fundamental cause of the present bitterness between the social 
classes, accounting, in my opinion, for the widespread support which 
the Communists receive from the disinherited classes. French workers 
frequently advance the argument that the subsistence level wages now 
the order of the day might possibly be increased by a regime controlled 
by a Communist party which professes to have the worker’s interest 
closest to its heart. In any case, they insist, conditions can get no worse, 
and any change would mean an improvement in the workingman’s 
position. 

The various aid plans which the United States has inaugurated since 
the end of World War II to help the French have provided employment 
for the worker, but seldom has his share of the national income increased 
through a rise in real wages. The cream has been skimmed away, too 
frequently, by manipulators and speculators without any honest attempt 
being made to increase the purchasing power of the masses. The 
heritage of bitterness and hatred which has resulted was clearly apparent 
in last summer’s eruption sparked by the Socialist controlled unions. 
However, the Communists, ever ready to embarrass the government, 
soon got into the act and were the prime movers during the concluding 
phase of the strike. 

In the field of agriculture as well as business enterprise modern 
methods have taken root slowly. Although France has five times as 
many tractors in 1954 as she had in 1938, the potential barely has been 
scratched, and this lack of mechanization has resulted in a current 
production of about one-half that of high producing countries like 
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Holland and Denmark. Again, the answer, in part, is fragmentation. 
The use of expensive machinery on the small farms is uneconomical; 
it is estimated that at least one-fourth of the cultivable land is cut into 
uneconomic fragments. Small landholdings, competition from other 
portions of the world, inequalities in credit distribution, and under- 
consumption on the domestic market have given those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits cause for complaint. The French peasant, with 
his roots deep in the soil, logically would seem to be the last person 
in the world to fall for Communist propaganda. However, Commu- 
nists have exploited a strong radical tradition, which has existed in some 
areas since the Revolution, and fanned latent hostility of agricultural 
producers toward the government by promising protection against 
lower cost imports, by promising higher prices for agricultural products, 
and by insisting that the Communists will not disturb, without peasant 
“approval” (that is the catch), existing property arrangements. How- 
ever, to landless tenant farmers, share croppers, and laborers, the argu- 
ment is advanced that there is land to distribute and that it belongs to 
those who cultivate it. Since the Communists, in fact, can act only as a 
negative force in the Assembly, they are able to make irresponsible 
promises without the slightest intention of making good on any of 
them. But last summer and fall the barricade protests by wine producers 
and others were a visible protest of the agricultural interests against a 
situation in which the price received by the producer and the price 
eventually paid by the consumer are out of kilter. The French farmer, 
like his American counterpart, is caught in a squeeze and is convinced 
that the middleman’s profit is excessive. It remains to be seen whether 
the French government, which is making a show of cracking down on 
the middleman, is able to resolve the dilemma. 

Closely related to French industrial and agricultural development is 
French science, and devisive forces which threaten its productiveness 
are at work in that area too. Conflict in this field has two major aspects. 
On the one side Catholic scientists seek to limit scientific endeavor to 
the field of physical phenomena while ignoring certain philosophical 
connotations which the “free thinkers” have sought to make. The age- 
old conflict between science and faith has not ended, and the bitterness 
of the argument has not increased the popularity of science in France. 
However, this struggle between the Catholics and “free thinkers” in the 
scientific field is as nothing when compared with the open warfare 
between Communist and anti-Communist scientists which broke out 
with a pronouncement by Frederick Joliet, on April 5, 1950, that a 
truly progressive scientific knowledge would never be used to make war 
on the Soviet Union. Disciplinary measures taken against Joliet 
provoked anew the old arguments as to the relationship between politi- 
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cal loyalties, scientific freedom, and scientific objectivity. A bricklayer 
remains a bricklayer after he embraces Communism, but is a historian 
a historian and is a scientist a scientist after their minds have been 
shackled by the restraints of the Marxian dialectic? 

Over 25 per cent of the eligible voters in France habitually cast 
ballots for Communist candidates. Communist infiltration of every 
phase of the French scientific effort is a foregone conclusion. Because 
climate of public opinion in France will not sanction an effective purge 
of Communists and their sympathizers from sensitive areas, any possi- 
bility of French participation in a cooperative atomic energy program 
becomes extremely remote. As to why a substantial number of French 
scientists have turned to Communism, one cannot positively say. The 
mechanical view of the universe proclaimed by the Copernican, 
Cartesian, and Darwinian revolutions destroyed, in the minds of many 
scientists, the long universally accepted Christian interpretation of 
history, and it seems that Marxist determinism moved in to fill the 
vacuum created when the older Christian determinism, for some minds 
at least, no longer had meaning. In any case these divisions hamper 
French scientific research in 1954 and weaken the public support upon 
which it depends for sustenance. 

French factory owners, instead of investing their profits in up-to-date 
machinery, have a tendency to send their capital abroad or into hoarding 
or speculation at home, and some of them contribute funds not only 
to the Fascist Right but to the Communist Left “just in case.” French 
capitalists seem to prefer high profit margins and low sales volumes 
to the mass production and mass distribution techniques which would 
make it possible for average Frenchmen to have houses, automobiles, 
radios, and washing machines. About the same code of unenlightened 
self-interest seemingly determines the conduct of the French farmer who 
votes Communist, not because he wants or understands Marxian social- 
ism, but because it represents an avenue of protest against the existing 
regime — any existing regime — and seems to promise immediate gains. 
And the French industrial wage earner, caught in the inflationary spiral, 
has not fully realized that in order to have more, he must produce more, 
and that irresponsible strikes which paralyze the country’s economy are 
not going to bring him the good life. The prejudice against large scale 
retail outlets, the tradition of low consumption, the live and let live 
code of competition, the existence of too many retail outlets for some 
types of merchandise, the prejudice against installment buying (which is 
gradually being overcome), and the waste of manpower (too many 
flower vendors, fruit peddlers, ticket punchers, newspaper sellers, book- 
sellers, etc.) result in higher prices and a lower standard of living. 
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France experienced an economic recession in 1953 which resulted 
in industrial production falling below 1952 levels. As a consequence 
workers did not enjoy overtime wages and bonuses as in other years 
and became very unhappy when the Laniel government commenced its 
retrenchment program at the expense of the salaried workers. To soften 
the blow the government promised lower prices and an all out attack 
on monopolists and other “interests,” seldom specifically defined in 
France, which are milking the public through excessive middlemen’s 
profits. However, although the government speaks loudly of coming 
changes, there is no immediate prospect of a basic reorientation which 
has any chance of destroying the old rigid pattern and lessening the 
cleavages which weaken the economic structure. 


IV 


An attempt has been made to analyze the disease which seems to 
be tearing at the vitals of contemporary France. The conclusion is 
inevitable that the atomization of French society and the fragmentation 
observable in French institutions have created an anarchy of such 
magnitude as to be an important factor in French decline. Contempo- 
rary Frenchmen like so well to compare themselves to the ancient 
Greeks, but it seems absolutely necessary to remind them that political 


anarchy brought the Greek creative surge, one of the greatest in human 
history, to an end. Excessive fragmentation in the political sphere has 
left France with a government powerless to deal with the pressing prob- 
lems of the day. Economic fragmentation and the failure of the French 
to meet the challenge of the machine age have left the masses without 
the satisfactions which most Americans take as a matter of course. It 
seems absolutely necessary to point out that decline in art and literature 
inevitably follows political and economic decay. 

Thus, a divided government, incapable of umpiring the disputes 
between the social classes, stumbles from one crisis to another and 
France no longer occupies the place that her human and material 
resources, if properly channeled, could create for her. When liberation 
by the Allied army brought the long German occupation to an end, 
French politicians were almost as one in predicting the quick return of 
France to major power status on the world stage. However, almost a 
decade has passed since the Germans were driven out and an atmos- 
phere of permanent crisis still prevails. One inevitably, although very 
reluctantly, moves toward the conclusion that the fragmentation of 
her political, economic, and social institutions is not so much the basic 
cause of decline as a symptom of the deep inner decay of the human 
creative powers which make for greatness. 
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SOCIOLOGY AT MID-CENTURY 


JOHN E. OWEN 


HY HAS SOCIOLOGY not been more effective as an instrument of 

practical action and as a key to the theoretical understanding of 
society? The end of the half-century which has witnessed the rise of 
academic sociology is an appropriate time for posing this question. 
Without an attempt at extensive stocktaking, the present article 
answers by asserting that American sociology has not made the contri- 
bution of which it is potentially capable because of certain preoccupa- 
tions and emphases manifest by its exponents in recent years. 

One of these preoccupations and emphases has been the excessive 
concern for scientific objectivity that has become part of the climate 
of opinion among social scientists generally. The insistence of nearly 
all sociologists that they are not humanitarian reformers, their keen 
desire to let it be known that their primary business is to understand 
society rather than to change or improve it, and their fever for “getting 
the facts” about social life rather than making applications of the facts, 
have all helped to render sociology an academic exercise rather than a 
dynamic human force. The objective “scientism” characteristic of 
German thinking and the attendant fear of appearing moralistic have 
resulted in objectivity’s becoming an end value in itself. An academic 
value has thus received more importance than the human values in 
whose service it should be merely instrumental and of which it is 
a merely specialized aspect. An outside observer easily gets the impres- 
sion that sociologists as such do not stand for anything very affirmatively 
except objectivity and scientific detachment. In sociological circles 
judgment on educational, economic, and political policies has been 
expressed reluctantly. Yet if sociologists cannot be looked to as a source 
of mature guidance on social problems, trends, and policies, where 
is this guidance to be sought? 

It may be argued that university teachers of sociology, as well as 
social scientists at large, are not in any essential agreement regarding 
methods or recommendations; but the disagreements among the experts 
in society should be more trustworthy than the unanimity of the un- 
informed! Nevertheless, it frequently would seem that if revolution or 
other catastrophe were to break out in the near future, sociologists 
would merely pick themselves up from the rubble, salvage their instru- 
ments of observation and measurement, and proceed to record and 
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describe the event with scientific detachment! It cannot be denied that 
to be objective in approach is essential for any science, yet to make 
objectivity in itself the end and aim of social study is to render the 
entire scientific quest meaningless and unrelated to life. 

This suggests another reason why sociology in the past has in many 
respects failed to be little more than an ivory-tower abstraction. It 
has frequently pursued research that has been trivial in nature and 
minor in social significance. Instead of confronting the basic and urgent 
problems of sociocultural life, academic sociologists have been so lost 
in “scientific methodology” that they have made research more im- 
portant than the human maladjustments around them, while all too 
often the actual research topics pursued have either borne little or no 
vital relationship to life or have represented what Sorokin well described 
as “‘a painful elaboration of the obvious.” In the last twenty years many 
universities have tried to outdo each other in sociological research 
surveys which in retrospect have surely proved a waste of money and 
time. One survey of urban housing, engaged upon at considerable 
outlay of funds and labor, resulted in the general conclusion that 
families with large incomes tend to live in large homes while lower- 
income families tend to occupy homes of modest size. This kind of 
“sociological research” is typical of much that often eventuates in a 
mere restatement, in scientific terminology, of facts which were pre- 
viously known to all persons with reasonably well-developed powers of 
observation and deduction. The “facts” gained by such “research”’ 
cannot be constructively applied to the solution of pressing social prob- 
lems, or to the precognition of possible future problems. 

Although sociological journals are replete with research reports 
of factual minutiae empirically confirmed, the impossibility of establish- 
ing scientific generalizations of wide validity upon data limited in time 
and place is often overlooked. Not that college sociology departments 
are alone in this futile type of investigation. Research in schools of 
education has frequently been of a meaningless, trivial, and intellectually 
barren variety. But among sociologists there has been little attempt to 
relate their myriads of small inquiries into a meaningful synthesis. Sane 
and rational interpretation of social facts has seldom been made on any 
broad scale in this age of “‘factomania.” 

In contrast to recent trends in American sociology, the great minds 
of the past had a much completer view of social reality. They saw 
society whole, whereas the past two decades have witnessed the intro- 
duction of methods which restrict and limit the sociological view from 
the outset. In an obsession for fact-gathering and the statistical expres- 
sion of these facts, anything that cannot be fitted into the framework 
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of mathematical methods is declared unimportant or even nonexistent. 
Sociological techniques up to the present have stressed observation and 
calculation with but little regard for the nature of the human qualities 
and situations to be measured, or their amenability to mathematical 
treatment. The concept of “‘objective” for many sociologists has become 
identical with “observable,” and hence the vital intangibles of human 
experience are ignored or considered of only minor significance. 

In fairness to both sociology and psychology, it should perhaps be 
said that the inadequacies of statistical techniques, and of the behavior- 
istic-mechanistic philosophy out of which they came into vogue, are 
becoming more and more widely recognized. That the last word on 
human nature and civilization cannot be said merely with the aid of a 
rat and a graph is increasingly evident. Yet among academic sociologists 
the viewpoint has been commonly implicit that methodology is more 
important than subject matter and that the latter should be made to 
fit the former. The uncritical transporting of the methods and tech- 
niques of the natural sciences to social study, on the assumption that 
there was no essential difference between the two fields of inquiry, has 
undoubtedly been one important factor in producing a puerile sociology. 

For a long time the devotees of social statistics did not see that 
mathematics cannot prove anything important outside of mathematics. 
Consequently, as even a brief examination of the contents of sociological 
journals will show, statistical research has been regarded by many as 
the only “scientific” approach to the nature of human relations. 
Sociological conclusions have then tended to be lost in a maze of 
indecipherable formulae, symbols, and enumerations. 

A few sociologists, such as Ellwood and Maclver, have protested 
against the wholesale importation of natural science techniques into 
the social science field. Maclver’s statement that “it is only quantity we 
can measure, but it is only quality we can experience”? has often been 
approved, and there are other writers sufficiently balanced in their 
thinking to realize that statistics and methods of natural science gen- 
erally do not adequately portray the character of sociocultural reality, 
that they fail to give a synthetic picture of human relations which 
are based upon thought, feeling, and will, and that they fail to express 
the world of values and human intangibles. But despite protests against 
the excessive reliance upon statistics, this one-sided approach, with all 
its limitations, has been dominant in the work of academic sociologists 
in recent years. Instead of constructive human application of such 
calculations, statistical sophistication has seemed the ultimate value in 





*R. M. Maclver, The Elements of Social Science, 1921, p. 16. 
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research. Furthermore, this trend has rendered the field impossible for 
most laymen to comprehend. The science that should ideally be a means 
of human betterment becomes a mysterious cult which is inaccessible 
for all but the few initiated. In this connection, witness the use of 
academic “‘journalese,” the pseudoscientific jargon in which sociological 
conclusions have been couched. University teachers of sociology who 
disdain philosophers for being obscure and technical have in their own 
way succumbed to the same fault. Along with professional educational- 
ists and psychologists, sociologists tend to resemble medieval scholastics 
in their use of a well-nigh incomprehensible vocabulary. 

This jargon has not only placed sociology outside the grasp of 
intelligent laymen but it has also been a means of shielding its own 
lack of ideas and intellectual content. For in an attempt at being 
hyperscientific, academic sociology has decried thought, reflection, and 
philosophical analysis. Thought per se, almost as much as social action, 
is suspect by many social scientists today. The impact of the scientific 
approach to life has tended to deify the search for facts and to disdain 
any inquiry into the meaning of facts. Under the influence of a climate 
of opinion that regarded philosophy as useless vaporizing, a general 
disregard for first principles and underlying assumptions has been very 
marked in American sociology up to the present. Sociologists have 
assumed that there are dozens of “facts” to be accumulated and that 
when sorted and counted these will yield social ‘laws’ which exist 
independently of the observer. The past thirty years in American 
sociology has been such a fact-gathering era, a period in which original 
synthesis, broad generalization, and marked originality have played a 
minor role. Sorokin has declared that academic history is a succession 
of fact-gathering and synthetic periods and that in actuality fewer facts 
are gained in the former periods than in the periods of synthesis.” 
Sociology in the present century has been increasingly eager to declare 
its independence of philosophy, and although unfounded speculation 
has rightly been criticized and rejected, this is not the same as rigorous, 
comprehensive analysis. Of the latter, sociology has had far too little. 

Really great minds are rare in sociology, as they are rare in any field, 
yet is it not possible that the trends in graduate training over the past 
quarter-century have either frightened away or disgusted some intel- 
lectually superior students who might have contributed to the study 
of society new theories, methods, and creative insights? Sociologists 
at large have fought shy of ideas, and the influence of the idea as a 
social force has been ignored. There is some reason to suppose that 





* Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Improvement of Scholarship in the Social Sciences,” Journal of Social 
Philosophy, II (April, 1937), 237-45. 
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this tendency is at least partly responsible for the low esteem in which 
sociology is often held by other university departments and for its own 
apparent failure as a potentially constructive human force. The im- 
mediate influence of philosophers upon practical realms today is 
patently not great, yet the idea-content of philosophy is immeasurably 
deeper than that of sociology. This more recent discipline has merely 
absorbed intellectual trends, e.g., naturalism, mechanism, empiricism, 
without being sufficiently aware of these trends as shapers of its thought 
patterns. 

The early and eminent intellects in sociology — Durkheim, Comte, 
Ward, Hobhouse, Small, and Westermarck — all made mistakes in 
method. Their theoretical systems have been superseded, yet they gave 
a magnificent synthesis of knowledge and they contributed ideas to the 
study of society. In comparison with these “giants” of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, it must be conceded by any impartial 
critic that contemporary sociology lacks any impressively great body 
of thought-content. It has taken material from other fields, and 
legitimately so, yet can it boast many original intellectual achievements 
of its own? From England the question has been asked: ‘Has sociology 
in fact got a special contribution of its own to make, a body of knowl- 
edge, an angle of vision, a discipline and a method, or is it just a hotch- 
potch of fragments drawn from other fields?” * 

The concern with scientific techniques, measurement-devices, and the 
hypothesis-investigation-verification procedure makes it perfectly pos- 
sible for a student to take a Ph.D. in sociology and still be woefully 
ignorant of logic, epistemology, history, and social philosophy. In 1938 
two leading writers declared that the epistemological and philosophical 
naiveté of many American sociologists was deplorable.* There is little 
ground for believing that the situation is vastly different at the present 
time. Acquaintance with the really great minds of the past and present 
is apparently not nearly so important in graduate training as the 
pedestrian ability to establish or survey, by statistics or other techniques, 
some minute body of factual data. This relative lack of scholarship 
in contemporary sociology renders many of its exponents incapable of 
interpreting the human crisis-situation deeply and relevantly. 

To understand the present, a knowledge of history is patently neces- 
sary, yet sociologists are too frequently unaware of the historical and 
philosophical forebears of present scientific trends. The “measurement- 
obsession,” for example, while often regarded as the latest scientific 





*T. H. Marshall, Sociology at the Crossroads (London, 1947), p. 10. 
Saeed Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science, 1938, II, 
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approach in sociology and elsewhere, in actuality goes back to the 
seventeenth century and the mathematical physics of Newton. One 
could also mention Lockean epistemology and the general Comtean 
legacy of the nineteenth century. The intellectual consequences of these 
and several other thought-trends have been acquired by thousands 
of modern social research workers, but it is an open question as to how 
many of them recognize that these influences are in part responsible 
for the contemporary ethos and rationale that they so vigorously uphold 
and defend. 

Similarly, there is in modern American sociology no carefully formu- 
lated concept of the nature of man. The behavioristic or physicalistic 
view of man, inherited from the dominating nineteenth century outlook 
of the natural sciences, with its denial of the creative power of the 
psychic or supersensory, has taken the field as a set of assumptions 
in the study of human relations. The Comtean notion that science 
can save us, currently expressed by Lundberg and a host of uncritical 
followers, presupposes many philosophical problems, as Reinhold 
Niebuhr has pointed out.’ How many technique-bound sociologists are 
aware of these larger issues? 

As long as sound scholarship and broad erudition are rated less highly 
than absorption in minutiae and narrow laboratory techniques, soci- 
ology will lack any substantial body of intellectual content and will do 
little toward achieving the good society. The towering figures of the 
past in social science were not calculators, correlators, surveyors, inter- 
viewers, or technicians. They were men who combined great scholar- 
ship with a passion for social justice. As T. H. Marshall has reminded 
us, “even the failure of a powerful mind attempting the impossible 
may be more fruitful than the successes of lesser minds in grasping 
things that are within reach of all.” ° 

The outstanding leader in any science is more than a technician. 
He is a philosopher who can see around and within his experiments by 
virtue of a knowledge of past trends in the history of ideas and a 
broad view that relates his own specialty to other areas of human 
experience. Einstein made an epoch-making contribution to natural 
science through a philosophical criticism of the first principles of 
physics, based upon an understanding of both science and philosophy. 
The need for similar sound scholarship and breadth of reflection and 
learning in the humanistic sciences would seem so obvious as to require 
no endorsement, were it not for the opposite tendencies in these fields. 





* Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society, 1932. 
* Marshall, p. 18. 
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The works of earlier representatives of social science are still the sources 
of more fruitful hypotheses than many of the narrow theories posited 
for verification today. Those who have never, for example, read Comte, 
Hobbes, and Spengler, and pondered them, will not be likely to know 
the mistakes they made and may continue to embody the same errors in 
their own underlying assumptions and principles and so vitiate their 
entire superstructure of research. 

It is the present writer’s contention that the divorce between sociology 
and philosophy has been unfortunate for both. If university teachers of 
sociology and social science were to bring to light their prior assumptions 
and presuppositions and submit them to sustained critical reflection, 
many surprising theoretical and practical advantages might accrue. 
Einstein’s great achievement was based upon a philosophical analysis of 
the first principles of physics, and a synthesis of social science and 
philosophy can be looked to as the matrix of comparable advances in 
sociology, both in the quality of teaching and the rationale of research 
and social action. 

Sociologists have traditionally been loathe to make value-judgments 
on the ground that these are not scientific. Yet natural scientists con- 
tinually make value-judgments regarding the utility of physical adjust- 
ments. The common claim that value-judgments are not open to 
scientific investigation is one that begs a serious philosophical question, 
as Morris Ginsberg has shown. So far from being ethically neutral, 
it commits itself without proper inquiry to a particular form of ethical 
theory, namely, the theory that moral judgments express nothing but 
personal feelings.’ 

The divorce between sociology and philosophy has rendered both 
endeavors less capable of handling effectively the urgent problems of 
modern society. For these problems always involve a knowledge of 
socioeconomic conditions and a conflict of values — ends and means, 
desirable social goals, civil rights, value-systems, economic issues, rights 
and duties, reciprocal group obligations — to name but a few. As 
preparation for the solution of modern tensions and maladjustments, 
the current teaching of sociology is open to many criticisms. The most 
interesting and urgent issues in society are those that intertwine ques- 
tions of fact and problems of value, and it is a matter of some im- 
portance that students be enabled to disentangle the value-elements in 
complicated social issues.* But as long as sociology stands aloof from 
philosophy and ethics and leaves the value-problem to these other 





"Morris Ginsberg, Reason and Unreason in Society, 1947, p. 127. 
* Ibid., pp. 122-3. 
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fields, its influence upon both college and society will be essentially 
sterile. And as long as the sociological frame of reference is organized 
around narrow research techniques that ignore the ideological tensions 
and frustrations of a sick world, its conclusions and insights will bear 
little relevance to the life around it and will reflect the comparatively 
juvenile state of this science. 

But it is well to remember, in conclusion, that sociology is barely a 
century old, and as an academic discipline, considerably younger. 
Despite the growing pains of a new realm of inquiry, many achieve- 
ments have been gained in the effort to depict and analyze social reality 
with accuracy and sympathetic imagination. Sociologists have compiled 
a rich body of valid knowledge based upon observation of actual social 
situations. In the last few postwar years sociologists have become more 
internationally-minded, and there is a growing feeling among them that 
objectivity is not enough. Many would agree with the late Louis Wirth 
that the great unanswered questions of sociology are the great un- 
answered questions of mankind — peace, freedom, security, welfare, 
prosperity, and progress.® Even more important is a developing recogni- 
tion of sociology’s responsibility for seeing that these questions do not 
remain unanswered. The establishment of bureaus of .pplied social 
research, the emergence of sociologists as federal and state consultants 
and as advisers in such organizations as UNESCO and the Point Four 
Program, together with their recent work on problems of race relations, 
juvenile delinquency, and marital discord, are all evidence of this newer 
endeavor to put sociology at the service of society. A healthy coopera- 
tion with psychologists, anthropologists, economists, and social workers 
is increasing. And in a long view the very existence of an attempt to 
study social questions in the best spirit of science implies a human 
advance that is both intellectual and moral. 

That the advance will continue and that the more immature mani- 
festations of this new science will eventually be outgrown must be the 
hope of all who are concerned for the intelligent understanding and 
amelioration of human affairs. 





* Cited by Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind, 1948, p. 56. 
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THE GAMS IN MOBY DICK 
BRUCE INGHAM GRANGER 


0 CALL Moby Dick a novel is convenient but hardly descriptive of the 

book’s range and variety of effects, containing as it does elements of 
the epic, the romance, and tragic drama. One device, in particular, 
strengthens the book’s dramatic potential. The Pequod meets nine ships 
in the course of her voyage: the Albatross, Town-Ho, Jeroboam, Virgin, 
Rose-Bud, Samuel Enderby, Bachelor, Rachel, and Delight. The effect 
of these meetings, seen and interpreted by Ishmael, is gradually to pre- 
pare us for the inevitable catastrophe on the last day of the chase. 


Melville defines the “gam”’ as 


a social meeting of two (or more) Whaleships, generally on a cruising-ground; 
when, after exchanging hails, they exchange visits by boats’ crews: the two 
captains remaining, for the time, on board of one ship, and the two chief mates 
on the other (chapter LIII). 


Technically, the Pequod holds gams with only those ships that can give 
Ahab news of Moby Dick, that is to say, with the Town-Ho, Jeroboam, 
Samuel Enderby, and Rachel. 

Sailing from Nantucket on Christmas Day, the Pequod sweeps slowly 
down the Atlantic. As she turns eastward to face the winds off the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ishmael from his look-out sights the Albatross 
(LIT), “fa whaler at sea, and long absent from home. . . . bleached like 
the skeleton of a stranded walrus,” bearing a “spectral appearance.” 
Ahab inquires, ‘““Have ye seen the White Whale?” “But as the strange 
captain, leaning over the pallid bulwarks, was in the act of putting his 
trumpet to his mouth, it somehow fell from his hand into the sea. . . . 
this ominous incident at the first mere mention of the White Whale’s 
name to another ship” makes Ahab pause. Then, announcing to the 
Albatross his ship’s name and purpose, he adds, “Tell them to address 
all future letters to the Pacific ocean! and this time three years, if I am 
not at home, tell them to address them to —” At this moment “shoals 
of small harmless fish, that for some days before had been placidly 
swimming by our side, darted away with what seemed shuddering fins, 
and ranged themselves fore and aft with the stranger’s flanks.” Quickly 
Ahab shakes off the mood of “deep helpless sadness” into which this 
incident plunges him and cries, “Up helm! Keep her off round the 
world!” 

The meeting with the Albatross is an early indictment on the open sea 
of the Pequod’s unhallowed search, a judgment upon Ahab, who will 
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not follow Father Mapple’s advice: ‘Delight, — top-gallant delight is 
to him, who acknowledges no law or lord, but the Lord his God, and is 
only a patriot to heaven” (IX). It bodes ill that the outward-bound 
Pequod should gaze upon the homeward-bound Albatross, whose spec- 
tral whiteness appalls Ishmael; that before he can deliver what might 
have proved pertinent information, the stranger captain should drop 
his trumpet into the sea; that the harmless fish —- as though sensing her 
evil purpose — should desert the Pequod for the Albatross. In the face 
of such omens Ahab steers east into the Indian Ocean. 


Not long after “speaking” the Albatross, the Pequod encounters the 
Town-Ho (LIV). From this ship, Nantucket-bound, Ahab gains 
“strong news of Moby Dick.” What he never learns, though, is the 
Town-Ho’s story, which Ishmael later relates to Spanish friends at the 
Golden Inn in Lima. The “brutal overbearing” of Radney the mate 
provokes a crewman Steelkilt to stave his lower jaw into his head. Steel- 
kilt mutinies, but is eventually captured and flogged by Radney. At the 
point of executing revenge on Radney, Steelkilt hears the shout, “There 
she rolls! there she rolls!’”” Moby Dick has been sighted. ‘Heaven itself 
seemed to step in to take out of [Steelkilt’s] hands into its own the 
damning thing he would have done.” Bowsman of the mate’s boat, 


Steelkilt sees Moby Dick seize between his jaws Radney, who had fallen 
into the sea, and plunge beneath the surface. 

This story does indeed seem “to involve with the whale a certain 
wondrous, inverted visitation of one of those so called judgments of 
God.” Radney died a providential death. The reader wonders whether 
Ahab, whose ship at the outset of her voyage had “blindly plunged like 
fate into the lone Atlantic” (XXII), faces a similar end. 


The Pequod steers northeast across the Indian Ocean for Java. A 
heavy sea is rolling when she draws up to the Jeroboam of Nantucket 
(LXXI). Captain Mayhew informs the Pequod that a malignant epi- 
demic infests his ship. Fearful lest the epidemic infest the Pequod’s 


company, he holds the gam from a whaleboat drawn alongside. Leaving — 


the Shakers “where he had been a great prophet,” a young man shipped 
on the Jeroboam and soon deluded the crew into believing him to be the 
“archangel Gabriel.” “. . . since the epidemic had broken out, he car- 
ried a higher hand than ever; declaring that the plague, as he called it, 
was at his sole command; nor should it be stayed but according to his 
good pleasure.” 

Captain Mayhew relates how the chief mate Macey had just suc- 
ceeded in fastening an iron into Moby Dick when he “was smitten 
bodily into the air” by its tail and sank forever. Gabriel, who had been 
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denouncing Macey’s whalehunt from the masthead, reminds the crew 
shrilly of the seventh vial which he carries in his vestpocket and calls 
them off terror-stricken “from the further hunting of the whale.”” Ahab 
indicates his intention to hunt the White Whale, and Gabriel, mindful 
of Macey, exclaims with downward pointed finger, “Think, think of the 
blasphemer — dead, and down there! — beware of the blasphemer’s 
end!” Starbuck hands Ahab a letter “covered with a dull, spotted, 
green mould. .. . Of such a letter, Death himself might well have been 
the post-boy.” It is for Harry Macey. Gabriel snatches it and returns 
it impaled on the boat-knife where it falls at Ahab’s feet. Then at 
Gabriel’s command the whaleboat draws away from the Pequod. 

Three details of this meeting deserve attention. First, for daring to lay 
hold of the prophet Ahijah Jeroboam, the first king of Israel, a man 
whose sins were proverbial, felt his hand dry up and beseeched Ahijah 
pray to his God that it might be restored him. Similarly, the Shaker 
prophet Gabriel — the name itself suggests a force working for right- 
eousness — will stay the epidemic aboard the Jeroboam only at his own 
pleasure. Second, the seventh vial in Gabriel’s pocket, apparently 
charged with laudanum, recalls that vial in Revelation, the pouring out 
of which was to destroy the heathen world by earthquake. Finally, 
Gabriel, mindful of Macey’s fate, warns Ahab, “Thou art soon going 
that way.” The gam with the Jeroboam foretells disaster for the Pequod 
and once again marks Ahab’s hunt as unauthorized, in defiance, for 
example, of Starbuck’s “mere unaided virtue or right-mindedness”’ 
(XLI). 

“The encounter between the canny American and the gullible, fool- 
ish, or effete European,” says Richard Chase, “was standard comic fare 
in Melville’s time.”” The meetings with the Virgin (LXXXI) and the 
Rose-Bud (XCI) furnish precisely this sort of comic relief from the 
ominousness that increasingly surrounds the Pequod’s voyage. In the 
one encounter the Pequod’s crew outwits the four Dutch whaleboats 
from the Virgin — the very name suggests a less experienced whaler — 
and captures an old sperm whale. In the other Stubb deceives the 
French captain into supposing his two dead whales plaguy — their 
efluvium hardly suggests rosebuds! — so that he may reap a harvest of 
ambergris. 

To Ahab’s repeated “Hast seen the White Whale?” Captain Boomer 
of the English ship the Samuel Enderby (C) displays an ivory arm; the 
original he had lost to Moby Dick ‘‘on the Line, last season.”” Ahab 
hurries aboard. Boomer “was ignorant of the White Whale” at the 
time of his accident. He explains that though he sighted Moby Dick 
twice after this, he did not try to fasten. Glancing at Ahab’s ivory leg, 
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he remarks, ‘“He’s best let alone; don’t you think so, Captain?” Ahab 
replies: “He is. But he will be hunted, for all that. What is best let 
alone, that accursed thing is not always what least allures. He’s all a 
magnet!” Learning that the Whale is heading east, Ahab orders his 
boat back to the Pequod. 

The spectacle of Ahab and Boomer crossing their ivory limbs recalls 
Ahab’s hatred for the White Whale’s “inscrutable malice” (XXXVI). 
Obviously the Whale does not “task”? Boomer as he does Ahab. The 
English captain and his physician Dr. Bunger good-naturedly explain 
away the loss of the arm as an accident. Rather than heed this attitude 
— succumb to their good humor, Ahab drives eastward ever closer 


to Moby Dick. 


The Pequod glides ‘“‘by the Bashee Isles” into the Pacific, “that sea in 
which the hated White Whale must even then be swimming” (CXI), 
and penetrates “further and further into the heart of the Japanese 
cruising ground” (CXIV). Several weeks after Ahab’s harpoon has 
been forged and baptized in heathen blood the Pequod meets the Bach- 
elor of Nantucket (CXV). So surprising had been her success that 
“everything was filled with sperm, except the captain’s pantaloons 
pockets, . . . As this ship of good luck bore down upon the moody 
Pequod,” a crowd of men was heard drumming on the try-pots, now 
covered with fish skins; on the quarter-deck the mates and harpooners 
were dancing with Polynesian girls. “. .. As the two ships crossed each 
other’s wakes — one all jubilations for things past, the other all fore- 
bodings as to things to come — their two captains in themselves imper- 
sonated the whole striking contrast of the scene.”” To Ahab’s usual 
“Hast seen the White Whale?” the other answers, “No; only heard of 
him; but don’t believe in him at all.” Angrily rejecting an invitation to 
come aboard and frolic, Ahab mutters: “Thou art a full ship and home- 
ward bound, thou sayst; well, then, call me an empty ship, and outward- 
bound. So go thy ways, and I will mine.” 

And thus, while the one ship went cheerily before the breeze, the other stub- 
bornly fought against it; . . .. And as Ahab leaning over the taffrail, eyed the 
homeward-bound craft, he took from his pocket a small vial of sand, and then 


looking from the ship to the vial, seemed thereby bringing two remote associ- 
ations together, for that vial was filled with Nantucket soundings. 


The Bachelor is rejoicing at the good luck she has experienced; in 
contrast, the Pequod may be said gloomily to await the ill luck which 
is to befall her. In retrospect, this contrast heightens the catastrophe 
that overtakes the Pequod and her men. Although Ahab refuses to 
hold a gam with the Bachelor — and traditionally, a “bachelor’’ is 
thought to enjoy life’s comforts more than he feels its cares —, exam- 
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ining the vial he momentarily wavers in his purpose. Undoubtedly, a 
sadness like that he felt when the fish deserted the Pequod for the 
Albatross overwhelms him at this moment: he realizes that until, indeed 
unless, Moby Dick is conquered the Pequod will not steer for home. 
This sadness will sweep over him once more when, displaying for the 
last time a “‘considerating touch of humanity” (XXIX), he remembers 
his child wife: “Aye, I widowed that poor girl when I married her, 
Starbuck” (CXXXII). 


The Pequod travels through the Japanese Sea toward the Equatorial 
fishing-ground. “... the first man of the Pequod that mounted the mast 
to look out for the White Whale’s own peculiar ground; that man was 
swallowed up in the deep” (CXXVI). The life-buoy that had been 
thrown to him is lost, and a substitute is fashioned out of Queequeg’s 
coffin. The next day a large ship is seen bearing down on the Pequod. 
As the Rachel approaches (CXXVIII), the old Manx sailor mutters, 
“Bad news; she brings bad news.” Captain Gardiner explains how the 
day before three of his whaleboats, one bearing a son of his, were en- 
gaged with a shoal of whales when Moby Dick loomed on the opposite 
horizon. A fourth boat, numbering his twelve-year-old son among its 
crew, set out in pursuit and seemed to succeed in fastening. But Moby 
Dick, it was concluded, pulled the boat out of sight, and the Rachel, 


forced to pick up the other three boats first, searched vainly throughout 
the night for the fourth. To Gardiner’s plea that he charter the Pequod 
for forty-eight hours to aid in the search Ahab replies: “Captain 
Gardiner, I will not do it . . . God bless ye, man, and may I forgive 
myself, but I must go.” The Pequod braces forward, leaving the Rachel 
to continue her lone search. 


But by her still halting course and winding, woful way, you plainly saw that 
this ship that so wept with spray, still remained without comfort. She was 
Rachel, weeping for her children, because they were not. 


This meeting is far more ominous than any one previous. Nathalia 
Wright points out that Rachel “personifies Jacob’s wife, the spiritual 
mother of all Israel, whom Jeremiah imagines weeping over the captivity 
of the remnants of her nation, as on their way to Babylon they pass near 
her tomb.” Opposite to the inherent tragedy of the book is Ahab’s 
refusal to join in the search. He is not swayed even by Gardiner’s “you 
too have a boy, Captain Ahab — though but a child, and nestling safely 
at home now —a child of your old age too.” This refusal marks the 
last stage in the Pequod’s gradual divorce from the land: Ahab’s denial 
of humanity itself. Although he will reveal human sympathy once more 
— by the tear he sheds in the Pacific (CXXXII) —, Ahab in refusing to 
aid Captain Gardiner surrenders himself to fate. Soon after this a wild 
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hawk snatches the cap of authority from his head (CXXX), demon- 
strating how wholly he has become “‘Fate’s lieutenant [acting] under 
orders” (CXXXIV). 

After the Pequod has spoken the Rachel, Ishmael reflects that all 

Ahab’s “successive meetings with various ships contrastingly concurred 
to show the demoniac indifference with which the white whale tore his 
hunters, whether sinning or sinned against” (CXXX). The ninth 
meeting is with a ship “most miserably misnamed” the Delight 
(CXXXI). The day before, Moby Dick had stove in one of her whale- 
boats. Four of the five men in that boat “were buried before they died”; 
the Pequod now sails “upon their tomb.” Over the body of the fifth 
the captain is pronouncing the burial service. Ahab orders his ship 
forward. 
But the suddenly started Pequod was not quick enough to escape the sound of 
the splash that the corpse soon made as it struck the sea; not so quick, indeed, 
but that some of the flying bubbles might have sprinkled her hull with their 
ghostly baptism. 


As the Pequod moves away Queequeg’s coffin life-buoy hanging at the 
stern comes into view. A foreboding voice from the Delight cries, “In 
vain, oh, ye strangers, ye fly our sad burial; ye but turn us your taffrail 


to show us your coffin!” 

Many details of this meeting forewarn the Pequod of destruction and 
death: the irony in the name “Delight,” the Pequod’s sailing over the 
tomb of the four men, her “ghostly baptism” by a body that has just 
been given Christian burial, the unexpected reappearance of Queequeg’s 
coffin. Ignoring the stranger captain’s contention that Moby Dick can- 
not be killed, Ahab snatches his harpoon from the crotch and cries out 
in insane defiance. 

A tenth meeting fulfills the meaning of the previous nine. On the 
third day of the chase (CXXXV) Moby Dick turns on the Pequod. 
“... the solid white buttress of his forehead smote the ship’s starboard 
bow, till men and timbers reeled . . . Through the breach, they heard 
the waters pour, as mountain torrents down a flume.” A spectator of 
this destruction, Ahab cries, ‘Oh, lonely death on lonely life!’”’ and 
realizing the supreme irony of this instant before darting the harpoon 
adds, “Oh, now I feel my topmost greatness lies in my topmost grief.” 
The line catches him round the neck, and he shoots out of the boat. 
And now, concentric circles seized the lone boat itself, and all its crew, and 
each floating oar, and every lancepole, and spinning, animate and inanimate, all 


round and round in one vortex, carried the smallest chip of the Pequod out of 
sight. 
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Tashtego, intent upon nailing Ahab’s flag fast to the last visible spar, 
intercepts a sky-hawk, and 


in his death-gasp, kept his hammer frozen there; and so the bird of heaven, . . 
his whole captive form folded in the flag of Ahab, went down with his ship, 
which, like Satan, would not sink to hell till she had dragged a living part of 
heaven along with her, and helmeted herself with it. 


As Hagar’s son found favor with God and was miraculously saved from 
perishing of thirst in the desert, so this latter-day Ishmael, floating on 
Queequeg’s coffin life-buoy, alone escapes the disaster. “It was the 
devious-cruising Rachel, that in her retracing search after her missing 
children, only found another orphan” — calling to mind, as Miss 
Wright indicates, Jeremiah’s prophecy that “despite the sins of their 
sovereigns for which they have had to suffer, the tribes [of Israel] will 
be returned from captivity.” In this epilogue contact with humanity, 
and subsequently with the land, is once again established. The drama 
is indeed done. 

Melville says, ‘‘. . . all men tragically great are made so through a 
certain morbidness. . . . all mortal greatness is but disease” (XVI). By 
virtue of a morbid obsession Ahab attains tragic greatness, recognizes 
that his is a lonely life. Pursuit of a single object has steadily dried up 
his sympathy. Ahab sees in Moby Dick all that oppresses him in body, 
mind, and spirit. The Whale is the pasteboard mask through which he 
must strike. In darting the harpoon he does strike through it, penetrate 
the private symbol, and discover its meaning as no other crew member 
save perhaps Ishmael ever can. Ahab realizes his fatal error in presum- 
ing to abstract and externalize that part of his nature which he regards 
as evil. But — and here is the supreme irony — he must forfeit his life 
for such knowledge. God-defiant, Ahab succeeds on one level, but on a 
lower he is defeated as Radney, Macey, Boomer, and the whaleboats of 
the Rachel and the Delight before him were. We, the audience, experi- 
ence a complete catharsis at the fall of this hero, Melville’s best-realized 
“original.” 

These meetings with other ships at sea, four of them gams, lend 
greater coherence and a more varied rhythm to Moby Dick, the tragic 
drama, than any other single dramatic device. Many others there 
are, of course — individual chapters cast in dramatic form; the protag- 
onist-antagonist relationship between Ahab and Starbuck; Ishmael, 
functioning chiefly as chorus; the prophets Elijah, Gabriel, the Manx- 
man, and Fedallah, especially the latter’s three-fold prophecy respecting 
Ahab (CXVII); the loss of the instruments — quadrant (CXVIII), 
log-line (CXXV), and life-buoy (CXXVI); and lengthening the dé- 
nouement to three days. The combined effect of these devices argues 
strongly for calling Moby Dick a tragic drama. 





DEVICES 


... that women unwed are dour. 


—Old Tale 


With gold plucked from the first snowfall 
the women walking coldly alone 

(eyes chanting, “Beautiful!”’) 

revel in jade bowls and tall 

walls of brocade where sheltering stone 


hallows return with hands warm and musical. 


On mountain tops they set a line 

for Moby Dick; in faery seas 

(with roc-like stare) 

they hunt for goats and porcupine; 

and strands of pearls from flowering trees 


they proudly braid in simple hair. 


And though the cheeks of a child born 
of the mind never bloom at all on earth, 
(they have questioned God) 

and lethargy is icing worn 

poles of dream, the Arctic dearth 


sometimes shines as if struck by the prophet’s rod. 


GRACE HUNTER 





CHILDREN OF GOD: 
AN HISTORIAN’S EVALUATION 


DAVID BRION DAVIS 


“Though it would be folly to demand that an historical novelist 
should always conform to received authorities, yet it is certainly 
desirable that he should not unnecessarily set them at defiance; 
since the incidents of the novel are apt to remain longer in the 
memory than those of the less palatable history.” 

Francis Parkman 


Rawr DEVoTO once predicted that a good novel about the 
Mormons would never be written. But in August of 1939 a 
Mormon novel appeared which caused him to revise his opinion.’ 
Another critic, F. T. Marsh, wrote in The New York Times, ‘“‘Vardis 
Fisher has brought something approaching genius to . . . [the Mormon 
story].”? Children of God won the Harper Prize for 1939 and at- 
tracted much discussion and interest. On the basis of this book Fisher 
made his real reputation, and the novel, despite certain criticisms, found 
a place beside the best historical novels of the decade. 

As in any history of Mormonism, the principal characters in Chil- 
dren of God are the important leaders of the Mormon church. But 
if the novelist was thus relieved of the necessity of creating believable 
imaginary characters and events, in his use of Joseph Smith and 
Brigham Young as central characters, and Jim Bridger, for example, as 
a minor character, he was not without responsibilities. Many readers 
will accept a novel of this type as accurate history. Yet the reader who 
seeks factual information from such a “documentary” historical novel 
must ask himself what the novel adds to a good nonfictional account 
of the same material. He needs to ask whether or not the inaccuracies 
in the novel are conscious devices to enhance the literary effect, or 
mistakes arising from carelessness which no historian can afford. 

Accepting the belief of early historians like I. Woodbridge Riley, 
Fisher pictures Palmyra, New York, in 1820 as a crude pioneer village 
in the midst of a howling wilderness.* He speaks of the “frontierland 
of Western New York,” and “the thinly settled wilderness round- 





*Bernard DeVoto, “Millennial Millions,” review of Children of God, Saturday Review of 
Literature, XX (August 26, 1939), 3-4. While critical of a few inaccuracies, DeVoto was 
generally enthusiastic. 


The Book Review Digest, edited by Mertice M. James and Dorothy Brown, XXXV (1939), 


2 
328 


aU. 


*I. Woodbridge Riley, The Founder of Mormonism (New York, 1902), pp. 39-47. 
49 
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about... .”* His interpretation of the birth of Mormonism is simple. 
The novel implies it was an expression of backwoods loneliness and 
superstitious religious fervor. Through the early chapters before Joseph 
flees to Kirtland, the frontier theme is emphasized in dialogue and 
description. 

Actually, Palmyra, New York, as early as 1817 was a boom town as 
it has never been since. It was on the surveyed route for the Erie 
Canal, which DeWitt Clinton had just succeeded in getting approved 
by the State Legislature, and land sales were skyrocketing.® Even 
without this confidence, which later collapsed when the state built the 
canal to the north, Palmyra was no isolated community. In those days, 
a town of four thousand was good sized, and Palmyra had nearly that.* 
Manchester, near where the Smiths eventually moved, had a library, 
school, woolen mill, flour mill, paper mill, and blast furnace.’ Those 
things scarcely suggest frontier conditions. 

In 1830, the very year of the founding of the Mormon church, 
an Englishman named John Fowler took a trip through New York 
State to Buffalo. The next year he published the journal of his travels. 
These contemporary descriptions of New York State reveal an economy 
and society far removed from the true frontier. At Cayuga, Fowler was 
surprised to find daily steamboat service to Ithaca at the foot of the lake, 
while in Seneca Falls, only eight miles from the Whitmer farm where 
Joseph finished translating the plates, Fowler saw various mills, a 
tannery, a distillery, stores, and houses for two thousand people.* 
Geneva, eleven miles beyond, had three thousand people and water 
communication with the Erie Canal.°® 

He was pleased by the very fine farming country along the road to 
Canandaigua, with well-constructed and prosperous-looking farm 
houses and buildings.‘ Where Dr. Spafford, traveling through that 
section in 1797, had found sparse settlements and land selling at 
twenty-five cents an acre, Fowler was surprised to learn that land was 
commanding thirty to forty-five dollars an acre in the Canandiagua 
region.’’ Canandaigua itself, only twelve miles from Palmyra, had a 
nearly two-mile main street, planted on each side with trees, a fine 





*Vardis Fisher, Children of God (New York, 1939), p. 3. 

* Fawn Brodie, No Man Knows My History (New York, 1945), p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

*Ibid., p. 10. 

* John Fowler, Journal of a Tour in the State of N.Y. in the Year 1830 (London, 1831), p. 96. 
* Ibid., p. 97. 

* Ibid., p. 98. 

* Ibid., pp. 98-99. 
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open square with a court house, clerks’ offices, Episcopal church, and 
“other handsome public buildings.” '* Where Dr. Spafford had found 
truly primitive conditions in 1797, Fowler described private residences 
“uncommonly elegant, laid out with courts and gardens, and every 
way worthy of the affluence and respectability of their occupants; many 
of them commanding a beautiful view of the lake and its surrounding 
scenery.” ** 

Thus twelve miles from the Smith residence in Fisher’s “frontierland 
of Western New York,” was a town with five common schools, three 
libraries, thirty-nine stores, seventy-six shops, three churches, paved 
sidewalks, and two private female seminaries!'* The social environment 
of Joseph Smith was that of a maturing and expanding culture, stimu- 
lated into reckless economic frenzy by canal building and land specula- 
tion. During Joseph Smith’s boyhood, New York State was capturing 
the trade with new states and territories to the west and was ac- 
cumulating the capital and population which would make it a leader 
in industrial expansion. 

In a novel like Children of God a full discussion of Joseph Smith’s 
character would, of course, be impossible. But if Fisher is to select, 
he must select with consistency. He also has no right to refute testi- 
mony which has not been questioned. 

Fisher first describes Joseph as follows: 

He wore patched trousers held by suspenders made of sheeting; a calico shirt 
that was almost as black as the rich soil in the forest northward; a ragged hat 


through the holes of which his uncombed flaxen hair thrust up in tiny golden 
sheaves; and shoes so worn that they barely kept to his feet.1® 


This is only a slightly doctored version of a description by Daniel Hen- 
drix quoted in Linn’s The Story of the Mormons: 


I can see him now in my mind’s eye, with his torn and patched trousers held 
to his form by a pair of suspenders made out of sheeting, with his calico shirt 
as dirty and black as the earth, and his uncombed hair sticking through the holes 
in his old battered hat. In winter I used to pity him, for his shoes were so old 
and worn out that he must have suffered. . . .'° 


Now that is a perfectly legitimate exploitation of source material, 
and no one has seriously questioned Hendrix’s description. But since 
Fisher wants to create a brooding, mystical adolescent, bedeviled by 





® Ibid., p. 101. 

* Loc. cit. 

** Brodie, op. cit., p. 9. 
* Fisher, op. cit., p. 4. 


** Daniel Hendrix letter of February 2, 1897, to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, quoted in 
William A. Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New York, 1902), p. 13. 
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camp meetings and haranguing backwoods preachers, he writes that 
young Joseph had “humorless eyes,” that he “never laughed,” and that 
“his smile was rare.”” This humorless and moody Joseph persists in 
Fisher’s portrait and becomes essential to his interpretation. 

Yet Daniel Hendrix, the very source from which Fisher draws his 
picture, goes on to describe Joseph as having a “jovial, easy, don’t-care 
way about him... .”'* The court record in Bainbridge, Chenango 
County, New York, where Joseph was tried on March 20, 1826, por- 
trays him, in effect, as a “likable ne’er-do-well who was notorious for 
tall tales and necromantic arts... .”?® Parley P. Pratt, a Mormon 
leader and life-long friend of Joseph’s, did not think the prophet a 
pompous introvert. He described him as follows: “His countenance 
was ever mild, affable, beaming with intelligence and benevolence; 
mingled with a look of interest and an unconscious smile, or cheerful- 
ness, and entirely free from all restraint or affectation of gravity. ...” '® 

Fisher probably derived his portrait of Joseph from the prophet’s 
own official biography written many years later, at the peak of his 
career, when he wished to create a myth about his sober past. How- 
ever, even Joseph wrote a letter to Oliver Cowdery in December, 
1834, admitting that in the period before his second vision he had 
fallen “into many vices and follies” and indicating he had been far 


from a self-centered introvert.?° He also frequently spoke of himself 


as having a “native cheery temperament.” 7? 


Fisher’s portrait of a humorless mystic does not square with the 
facts. He is probably justified, however, in his description of Joseph’s 
first vision in 1820. At least, he is on safer ground because no one 
saw Joseph having the vision of God and Christ and the only first- 
hand account was written by Joseph himself. But Fisher is not at 
liberty to have country yokels accost Joseph soon after the event and 
cry, “Hi, Joe! Has God Almighty been showun hisself to you lately?” *° 

Certainly if any word of this soul-shattering event had become a 
matter of public knowledge or even rumor, it would have found its 
place in local papers. Many lesser visions were fully recorded, but 





“Linn, op. cit., p. 13. 


* Brodie, op. cit., p. 16. This is Fawn Brodie’s interpretation of the court record which she 
prints in Appendix A. She also describes Joseph as a “gregarious, cheerful, imaginative youth” 
(p. 18). This does not prove that Joseph was a fraud, but only that he was not the stereotyped 
adolescent introvert, brooding over sin. 


* Parley P. Pratt, Autobiography (Chicago, 1888), p. 47. 


* Brigham H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Salt Lake, 1930), I, 70. 


* Joseph Smith, History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Salt Lake, 
1902), I, 9-10. 


* Fisher, op. cit., p. 14. 
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there is no mention of Joseph’s vision nor of any controversy it caused, 
nor were there any memories on the part of Palmyra citizens of such 
a claim.”* In fact, such newspapers as the Palmyra Reflector later 
insisted that Joseph “never made any serious pretentions to religion” 
until the translation of the Book of Mormon.** Fisher is not guilty 
of historical inaccuracy in having the vision take place, but the scoffing 
and persecution which he has Joseph suffer immediately afterwards 
is certainly contrary to fact. 

In the winter of 1831 Joseph Smith yielded to the inescapable pull 
of an unsettled continent and joined the growing current of humanity 
heading west. From that January day the history of Mormonism be- 
came a segment of the history of the West. The two interacted and 
for a time the Mormon force pushed beyond the horizon of Western 
history. After Joseph Smith’s death, the two strands came together 
again, and their united story is the history of settlement in the Great 
Basin. 

In the novel, Brigham Young is mainly concerned with this settlement, 
with getting out of the United States. When the Saints have settled 
in Deseret and Brigham learns that the Mexican War has resulted 
in giving the Great Salt Lake country to the United States, he is 
stunned: “He looked as if he had been struck a blow; and slowly, 
as if it were being siphoned, all the blood left his florid face . . . he 
had suffered a great blow, a bitter disappointment. . . .”?> He is so 
full of grief that he wants to die. 

This is a basic error. Brigham Young was not naive concerning 
American westward expansion. In 1846 it was obvious that the 
United States would not stop adding territory until it came to the 
Pacific Ocean, and it was certainly an awareness of this fact that led 
Brigham to contribute the Mormon Battalion to the war against 
Mexico.”® He wanted this example of patriotism to pay dividends 
in the form of a future Mormon state within the United States. The 
real proof against the theory that Young contemplated an independent 
Mormon empire is a letter written by one of his right-hand men, Parley 


Pratt, on July 9, 1846. Pratt said: 


Five hundred men must be raised forthwith for the expedition to California... 
be assured it is the mind and will of God that we should improve the oppor- 
tunity which a kind providence has now offered for us to secure a permanent 





* Brodie, op. cit., p. 23. Fawn Brodie says that she examined the complete files of Palmyra 
newspapers in the New York State Library at Albany and discovered no mention of Joseph’s 
first vision. 


** Loc. cit. 
* Fisher, op. cit., pp. 421-22. 
** Bernard DeVoto, The Year of Decision (New York, 1943), p. 240. 
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home, in that country, and thus lay a foundation for a territorial or state Gov- 
ernment, under the Constitution of the United States, where we shall be the 
first Settlers and a vast majority of the people, and thus be independent of 
Mobs, and be able to maintain our Rights and freedom. . . .?” 


The purpose and plan of the exodus could not have been put more 
succinctly. The independent - Mormon-empire myth arose among 
critics of Mormonism and then found its way into Children of God. 
Even if he had desired such a situation, the practical: and realistic 
Brigham Young was not the kind of dreamer to plan in such terms. 
He knew where he was going, what he wanted to do there, and had 
no illusions about the United States staying east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains when thousands of emigrant wagons were rolling toward Ore- 
gon and California. 

On June 28, 1847, the men who were to be the first to colonize 
the desert stopped and chatted with the veteran trapper and king 
of the Mountain Men, Jim Bridger. There is an absurd old story 
about this meeting which probably originated with Brigham Young’s 
later bragging.** Vardis Fisher uses this story as his source and 
then enlarges upon it to make the tale even more ridiculous. Since 
the meeting had an effect on the Mormons’ selection of a location 
and added to their geographic knowledge of the West, it is important 


to compare the account in the novel with primary sources. 

Mr. Fisher writes: ‘Unexpectedly one morning, as if he had drop- 
ped out of the blue sky, Bridger appeared. ‘I’m Jim Bridger,’ he said, 
speaking as if he’d expected the statement to knock a man down.” 
After Brigham says, “ ‘I’m Brigham Young,’ ’” Old Gabe replies, ‘‘ ‘Oh, 


1? 99 29 
. 


you’re the Mormons 

Actually, Bridger and two companions were en route to Fort Laramie 
and met the advance Mormon party on Sunday, June 27. Apostle 
George H. Smith rode with Jim to the main Mormon body and Jim 
said he would stay with them until morning if they would camp 
there.*° The Saints were very eager to get all possible information 
from the famous scout. Bridger had expressed a desire to meet Brigham 
Young.*" 

The fictional Bridger is a gruff and conceited boor who says: 
“Goddamn it, I know all the places in the West. But there ain’t 
no good one this side of Oregon or California.’ ”’ When asked about 





** Parley P. Pratt, Letter of July 9, 1846, facsimile printed in Roberts, op. cit., III, 94-95. 
*® DeVoto, Year of Decision, pp. 504-5. 

** Fisher, op. cit., p. 396. 

*® William Clayton, Journal (Salt Lake, 1921), p. 273. 

* Roberts, op. cit., III, 200. 
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the Utah Basin he is contemptuous. “ ‘Nope, God no. There ain’t 
no timber in it. Why it’s just a desert and a dead sea.’ ’’ When ques- 
tioned about raising corn, Old Gabe says: ‘‘ ‘Man, I tell you not in 
a million years. How’n you raise corn in salt? If you ever raise a 
bushel of corn there, [ll give you a thousand dollars for it. 

Go to Oregon. What in hell do you want to go to a desert for?’ ”’ 
Brigham says he will collect that thousand dollars next summer and 
the brief interview ends.*” 

This is probably the most inaccurate description in the whole novel. 
The evidence overwhelmingly contradicts Brigham Young’s later myth 
and Vardis Fisher’s elaboration of it. Orson Pratt wrote in his 
journal for June 28: “[Mr. Bridger], being a man of extensive ac- 
quaintance with this interior country, we made inquiries of him in 
relation to the ‘Great Basin’ and the country south. His information 
was rather more favorable than that of Major Harris.” ** William Clay- 
ton noted that Bridger thought “the soil is good and likely to pro- 
duce corn were it not for the excessive cold nights . . .” but otherwise 
he described the country in glowing terms.** Erastus Snow’s jour- 
nal for the same day reads: ‘Mr. Bridger . . . camped with us and 
gave us much information relative to roads, streams, and country 
generally.” ** Wilford Woodruff’s journal shows that Bridger’s offer 
of one thousand dollars was an expression of a hope that it could 
be done and not of an impossibility: 

He spoke more highly of the Great Basin for a settlement than Major Harris 
did; that it was his paradise, and if this people settled in it, he wanted to settle 
with them. There was but one thing that could operate against it becoming a 


great grain country, and that would be the frost. He did not know but the frost 
would kill the corn.*® 


Thus Old Gabe’s offer was for a demonstration that “his paradise” 
could be settled. James A. Little expressed the same sentiments about 
Bridger’s favorable reports, while Young himself wrote that “Bridger 
considered it imprudent to bring a large population into the Great 
Basin, until it was ascertained that grain could be raised... .” ** In 
none of the contemporary accounts is there any hint that Bridger 
was disagreeable, that he disliked the Great Basin, that he warned 
against the salty soil, or that he favored Oregon and California. Nor 





* Fisher, op. cit., p. 397. 

* Roberts, op. cit., III, 200. 
* Clayton, op. cit., p. 275. 
* Roberts, op. cit., III, 201. 
* Loc. cit. 


* James A. Little, From Kirtland to Salt Lake City (Salt Lake, 1890), p. 100; Young, History 
Ms., III, 95, quoted in Roberts, op. cit., III, 201. 
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does Vardis Fisher anywhere suggest that Bridger spent a whole 
night with the Mormons, giving them valuable information and advice. 

This is, of course, only a selection of some of the divergencies be- 
tween the novel and the principal authorities. Further examination 
reveals inaccuracy in chronology, in speech, and even in the hymns sung 
by the pioneers. Many of these errors are minor and unimportant in 
themselves. Yet the cumulative effect can be misleading, especially if 
the fiction is taken as history. Many reviewers and readers accepted 
Children of God as a definitive account, as imaginative but accurate 
history. Unfortunately, when the book is read without qualification or 
antidote, its vividness and power only lend conviction to important 
misconceptions about the origins of Mormonism and the character of 
its founders. 


PICKING UP CHORES 


Picking up chores the first fall day, 
pocketing plenty of change, sun dimes, 


I trample, then stand on the drying hay. 


All through the morning high in the throat 
on the scheduled wind where the milkweed came 
a train was crying for timberline. 


Geese flying over the history of summer 
yelp to laggards their high lost note; 
the wind sounds old over drying hay. 


I could let sagebrush buy my farm, 
improve the land with its cautious green, 
soft as the sound when the train is gone... . 


I stare toward winter through the first fall day. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 





TOM LEA’S SYMBOLISM 
CLARICE SHORT 


Epitor’s NOTE: This is the first in a series of critical essays devoted to Western 
writers. Is a serious but popular literature of the West possible? Can the writer 
escape the stereotyped patterns of traditional Western fiction? These and other 
questions we hope to see answered in these critical discussions. In the next 
issue, Jack Schaefer, author of Shane and other books, will be considered. 


HE NOVELS OF TOM LEA reward the careful analysis that is usually 

reserved for works that are less readable. Looked at discern- 
ingly, they reveal a popular prose writer who is at the same time 
poet and expressionist. The two novels The Brave Bulls and The Won- 
derful Country have the surface appeal of romantic adventure, but 
by means of their impressionistic description and expressionistic tech- 
nique they give a much more complex final effect and meaning than 
does the average adventure story. Particularly the second novel, The 
Wonderful Country, needs to be considered as an expressionistic 
novel. Much that appears a fault to one who looks for exhaustive 
development of incident, rounded portrayal of character, and con- 
ventional aspects of plot then is seen to be the result of conscious shaping 
of materials to a desired end. All is expendable to the expressionist 
except the mood and the idea. 

The idea or containing thought seems largely to have controlled 
the selection and arrangement of the elements that went into Lea’s 
two novels. 

No single interpretation of a work can be wholly satisfactory, but 
some statement of theme is necessary to any analysis of the ways 
by which the meaning is conveyed. The Brave Bulls might be said 
to say that fear is death and he who confronts fear and overcomes 
it is spiritually alive. The thought is essentially the same as that ex- 
pressed by Hemingway in “The Short Happy Life of Francis Ma- 
comber.” The theme of The Wonderful Country seems to be that 
nationality imposes a limiting and controlling force upon an indi- 
vidual; and although a sense of belonging somewhere is essential to 
intergrated personality, it is not an unmixed good because it cuts 
one off not only from what is worst but also from what is best in na- 
tionalities other than one’s own. 

The novels state these meanings whole or piecemeal with consider- 
able explicitness but enhance and extend meaning through the per- 
vasive use of symbols. In The Brave Bulls the symbols are interpreted. 
In The Wonderful Country the meaning of the symbol arises from 
structure and plot. In both novels the central characters, human 
and animal, symbolize the masculine qualities of strength and courage 
and the kind of magnanimity which is made possible by the possession 
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of these qualities. Neither of the novels is a conventional love story; 
the relationship between men and women is not an important part 
of either plot. The fighting bulls are virgin. The stallion Lagrimas 
sires one colt. The novels emphasize the male not as the propagator 
of life but as the possessor of those qualities that give life dignity 
and differentiate it from death. 

The meaning of The Brave Bulls arises from the symbolical value 
attached to the bullfight as a whole and to its separate parts. Lea 
points out at the beginning that a bullfight is more than its physical 
components in action: “The elements that go into an afternoon of 
bullfighting may be anything from a riotous fiasco to a poignant drama 
of symbolic portent.” The bullfight is ‘‘a moving image and symbol 
of our own hearts grappling with violence and death.” The bulls, the 
antagonists, represent both death and the kind of courage which gives 
life importance and death “‘whatever majesty death has.” The bull 
Brujo (Wizard) is more than an exceptionally brave animal. He ac- 
quires something of the symbolical significance of Moby Dick when 
Lea speaks of the bull as “the primal wrath.” Lea associates the color 
black with the darkness, fear, and death. The bulls are black except 
for their horns which are white, a color equally suggestive. The horns 
are the creators of fear, the dealers of death. More than one meaning 
is given to them. As Luis Bello, torero, lies awake at night he feels 
that there is something mysterious about them. To the bullfighter 
anything that hurts is comparable to the horns. The death of his 
mistress and of his friend is a horn, and the question of their loyalty 
to him is another. 

The bullfighter is the symbol of courage. As he, acts courageously 
or fails to do so he satisfies or disappoints the spectators who realize 
their own courage or cowardice vicariously through him. Uncon- 
scious of the motives for their reaction, the spectators feel their own 
self-respect wax or diminish as the bullfighter, symbolizing all men, 
is brave or cowardly. The crowd can know fear for its symbol. “It 
was afraid as it shouted, seeing the blue-gold symbol of itself taunting 
the darkness and about to be destroyed.” The triumph of the blue 
and gold over the darkness is not only a personal success but also a 
human victory. And there would have been no sense of the triumph 
of life over death unless both bulls and men had been brave. 

Luis Bello afraid is dead. “No sentience possessed him now, no 
mind, no body, no hate or love, or pride. Death possessed him.” But 
this death of all emotion is the death of fear. “The primal wrath’’ is 
destroyed when a man confronts it with courage. Life and courage 
become synonymous. 
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Lea does not mention the word symbol in The Wonderful Country. 
But the plot and structure of the novel rise through the realistic details 
to create an allegory of man’s vacillation, his gains and losses in 
deciding where he belongs. Each man can find in Martin Brady’s quest 
something of his own experience. Martin’s problem is to decide 
whether he will be a citizen of the United States or of Mexico. Having 
fled to Mexico as a young boy who had killed his father’s murderer, 
Martin spent fourteen years there, the adopted son of a Mexican 
family, before he entered the United States again. 

The river splits the world in two. It is not only the dividing line 
between two countries but marks the division between the Mexican 
and Gringo sides of Martin Brady’s life. Sometimes Martin crosses 
the river in fear, sometimes with confidence. As he approaches it at 
the close of the novel, presumably it is for the last time. 

The sacrifices and gains that one makes in the acceptance of na- 
tionality are symbolized by the parallelism of events that occur on both 
sides of the river. Violence, intrigue, and disloyalty exist on both sides 
as do generosity, loyalty, and the possibility of happiness. It is not so 
much external advantage or disadvantage as a nonrational feeling of 
coming home that causes Martin to forsake Mexico. 

Even dream and reverie, both common expressionistic devices, sym- 
bolize the contrast between the two lives possible to Martin Brady. 
Having left Texas after creating what seemed to him an indestructible 
barrier against his return, Martin dreams of the white girl Louisa. In 
his dream he offers her bars of silver, which like fairy gold turn into 
dead leaves. In Martin’s reverie about Elena Santos there is no sug- 
gestion of frustration. He envisages marriage to Elena and a life rich 
in honor and material goods in the idyllic valley of Bavinuchi. Martin’s 
decision to become a citizen of the United States involves the struggle 
to establish himself against severe competition. To remain in Mexico 
with the Santos would have meant the easy victory. 

The central symbol of the novel, the symbol upon which much of its 
meaning depends, is the black stallion Lagrimas. His name, which 
means “Tears,” is as obviously a reflection of his creator’s attitude as is 
the Tristram of medieval romance or the Sorrow of Hardy’s Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. As a symbol his meaning is more complex than is that 
of the bulls. Like them he is black, is at times equated with death, and 
in spite of an intense vitality must die before the pattern of which he 
is a part can be seen as a meaningful whole. 

Lagrimas is not the ‘“‘horse hero” of popular fiction about horses, 
nor is he the glorification of the animal contrasted to man’s depravity 
as is the horse in Lawrence’s St. Mawr and Jeffers’ “Roan Stallion.” 
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He seems to be an objectivization of the romantic elements in human 
life. Interpreted more narrowly, he represents Mexico and the Mexican 
part of Martin Brady. Aristocratic in breeding, coming into Martin’s 
hands as a reward for bloodshed, kept apart even from his own kind, 
Lagrimas is the spirit of Spanish nobility with its chivalric vices and 
virtues. Gaunt with hard use in barren country, hidden in a hut to 
avoid his being captured by Martin’s enemies, and bearing the name 
of Tears, Lagrimas is the symbol of the Mexican peon. And finally, 
he is the romance, the poetry, of Martin Brady’s life. 

Gradually, after Martin decides to be a Gringo, he frees himself 
from his ties to Mexico, his obligations to employers and foster family. 
But he still has with him his Mexican self, symbolized by Lagrimas. 
The horse has been Martin’s distinction. Before Martin can become 
“one of us” in Conrad’s sense, he must relinquish that which sets 
him apart, a whole frame of reference which is objectified in Lagrimas. 
Martin’s declaration to the dead horse must be taken figuratively: “You 
know I will be afoot now. You know that. Leaving you I will be afoot 
the rest of my life.” 

To point out that Lea’s novels reveal expressionistic technique is 
to give little indication of their total quality — the detail which is both 
poetic and accurate and the impression given by the novels that “there 


is sadness in being a man, but it is a proud thing, too.” But a careful 
analysis of Lea’s novels does reveal, to the credit of both author and 
public, that the works of a popular writer may contain a mature 
perception, shaped into art. 
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AMERICA: IDEAL AND REALITY. The United States of 1776 in Contempo- 
rary European Philosophy. By W. Stark. (New York: Grove Press, 1953. 
115 pages, $2.50.) 


The birth of the United States in 1776 was not merely a matter of celebration 
for American patriots. The Declaration of Independence was, as Jefferson said 
in 1826, “grounds of hope for others.” The philosophers of France, particularly, 
as shown in this lucid little volume, found in America an objective reality for 
their liberal ideals. 

Mably. admired the balance of monarchial, aristocratic, and democratic ele- 
ments in the Constitution of Massachusetts; Raynal and Brissot were charmed 
by Pennsylvania’s mild laws and Quaker sobriety. “Who would not experience 
an agreeable sensation,” summed up Chastellux, “in realizing that a territory of 
more than a hundred thousand square miles is now being populated under the 
auspices of liberty and reason, making equality the principle of its morals and 
agriculture that of its politics?” In this common theme the philosophers’ 
differences were reconciled. If, as Voltaire charged, the Lisbon earthquake of 
1755 had seemed to make a mockery of philosophical optimism, there was 
ground for Rousseau’s hope (that social reform would eliminate evil) in the 
shining example of American society. 

Yet Professor Stark makes us see that for all their enthusiasm, the philosophers 
had also their common fears for the future of America. America was not all 
of a piece. There were large plantations resting on a slave labor force in the 
South; there was the growth of commerce and manufacturing in the North. 
The condition of equality that Americans enjoyed was ominously threatened. 
As Chastellux wrote Professor Maddison of Williamsburgh, if Americans wished 
all men to be equal, “is it not solely because, from the very nature of things, 
they were themselves nearly in that situation?” And they might one day depart 
from the condition of agrarian simplicity. For how, asked Chastellux, could 
culture be developed apart from urbanity and aristocracy? Even Brissot, who 
happily predicted that America would never have large cities like London and 
Paris, was alarmed by the signs of economic expansion in austere Philadelphia. 
Indeed, the people there were developing a dangerous taste for elegant carpets! 
It was the fears, says Professor Stark, and not the hopes of these Europeans that 
were finally realized. The dream of America as a nation of small property 
holders and virtuous tillers of the soil was transformed into the nightmare of 
monopolistic capitalism. In the inevitability of this development he finds his 
ironic theme. 

The ideal of a society in which men could rise freely, as they could not do in 
a Europe restrained by the dead hand of the medieval past, necessarily led 
to the pursuit of power, property, and riches. It produced not the universal 
harmony imagined by the more utopian advocates of laissez-faire, but bitter social 
conflict. “Thus even in the New World,” concludes Professor Stark, “the ideal 
of equality found no home.” John Taylor’s protest against “privileged, stipendary 
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or factitious property” was, as Jefferson lamented in 1824, “the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness.” The book ends with a dialogue between Taylor and John 
Adams, designed to show that it was the Massachusetts man’s aristocratic defense 
of the “class-state” that was destined to win out over the Virginian’s anti- 
capitalistic agrarianism. 

This dramatic contrast is, however, much overdrawn, for Professor Stark 
is more at home with his European thinkers than he is with the Americans. 
He quite mistakenly thinks that Adams’ “only concern” was to protect the rich 
against the poor, whereas what Adams was really looking for was a theory 
of checks and balances that woud restrain the power of every class. As he 
himself remarked (to Benjamin Rush in 1811), “Mr. Jefferson speaks of my 
political opinions; but I know of no difference between him and myself relative 
to the Constitution, or to forms of government in general. In measures of 
administration, we have differed in opinion.” It is true that in the years of 
the crisis of the French Revolution Adams flirted with monarchism, thinking 
it a refuge for America in times of “discord, seditions, and civil war.” But 
this politically provoked passion soon passed and he took up again his republican- 
ism. He was a harsh critic of Hamilton’s funding system which had enriched the 
capitalists; indeed, on this topic he spoke to Rush in 1811 in accents that would 
make most Senators’ hair stand on end: “Our whole banking system I ever 
abhorred, I continue to abhor, and shall die abhorring.” 

Adams agreed with Mably that the governmental structure should reflect 
and sustain a balanced social order. But the Frenchman and the American did 
not look with the same eyes upon the idea of equality. The former was con- 
vinced that we were born free in order to be and remain equal. The latter 
replied, in the margin of one of Mably’s books, “It is only in point of rights 
that men are born or created either equal or independent. All that he says upon 
this head is sophistry.” If we use Adams’ standard, is it really true that the ideal 
of equality, as Professor Stark thinks, found no home in the New World? The 
French philosophers anticipated the Americans in fearing slavery and plutocracy; 
but the course of American history is testimony that stringent steps were taken 
to check the ravages of both evils. The Declaration remained “a ground of hope 
for others,” even if the others turned out to be Americans of later generations. 


Yale College CUSHING STROUT 






AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Merle 
Curti, Editor. With Essays by Merle Curti, Louis Wirth, W. Stull Holt, René 
Wellek, Walter R. Agard, Arthur E. Murphy. The Library of Congress Series 
in American Civilization, Edited by Ralph Henry Gabriel. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. xii+252 pages, $4.50.) 


The six essays in this book survey the results of a half century of investigation 
in the social sciences and humanities, with much attention to changes in purposes 
and methods. The dominant impression is of what the editor calls an “extraor- 
dinary capacity for self-criticism” in American scholarship. The record shows 
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that American scholars of the last and present generations have done a prodigious 
amount of work, despite war and depression and war again, hot and cold. 
Simultaneously they have almost everywhere reassessed the value and effective- 
ness of their effort. The evidence of the persistence of the spirit of learning, of 
its sensitivity to the world around it, and of the feasibility of intellectual readjust- 
ment to conditions which could easily be paralyzing, is extensive and exciting. 
Scholarship, defined here as “high competence in a delimited field of conscious 
and sustained inquiry for related facts, valid generalizations, and workable 
truths,” is very much alive, and this book is a fascinating summary of what it 
means today. 

As is to be expected, each of the essayists strolls through his own vineyard, 
with thought-provoking differences of opinion upon viniculture. Some would 
prune, some graft, some fertilize, and for some the marketing problem seems 
more serious than cultivation. 

The late Louis Wirth, a University of Chicago sociologist, was evidently much 
interested in how and why new disciplines have developed within the social 
sciences; for the general reader his essay is one of the most informative in the 
book. W. Stull Holt, professor of history at the University of Washington, 
appears impressed by the fact that today most professional historians are also 
teachers, which creates some novel problems. René Wellek, professor of com- 
parative literature at Yale and co-author of Theory of Literature, is what the 
editor happily calls “programmatic”: although Wellek catalogues numerous 
varieties of literary scholarship, with nearly twice as many footnotes as any other 
contributor, the tone of his essay is “should be.” 

Walter R. Agard, a University of Wisconsin classicist, is anxious to reattach 
classical humanism to. what he called the “basic strategy of education.” And 
in what is at once the most technical and the most ambitious of the specialized 
essays in the volume, Arthur E. Murphy of the University of Washington 
demonstrates how the fracturing of American culture has largely destroyed 
several philosophic systems which once promised answers if not salvation; he 
insists, however, that the philosophers are not yet defeated. 

These, of course, are impressions; every one of the essays contains much 
of which most of us are ignorant, and if what we know most about seems 
handled least happily that is the penalty of the necessary condensation. Variety 
and divergence are more conspicuous in this volume than unity, however, al- 
though Merle Curti’s introductory essay, “The Setting and the Problem,” has 
the orderliness of the summarizing speech of many a “moderator” of a panel 
discussion by partisans. 

Curti’s essay divides into two almost equal parts. The first half is actually 
both introduction and conclusion, so far as the latter is possible. The second half 
discusses the relation of the scholar to society in a frame of reference all but 
ignored by the other essayists. 

Curti, to summarize him briefly, observes that certain disciplines, such as 
philology, archaeology, and philosophy, have less prestige today than they had 
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in 1900; that new fields of study — art history and criticism, musicology, cul- 
tural history, area studies, anthropology, sociology, and social psychology — now 
have a conspicuous place, in part because of new social conditions; that there 
is a perceptible revival of the ideal of breadth as opposed to narrow specializa- 
tion; that the application of the methods of the natural sciences in the 
humanities and social sciences has had important although debatable results; 
that the “culture concept” is currently the brightest new tool in the social 
field; that the traditional position of the United States as a debtor nation in 
scholarship has now been reversed; that the American scholar functions more 
and more through organizations, with the financial support of foundations, 
business, and government — thereby creating new problems of control; and that 
the venerable criticisms of American scholarship — lack of originality, over-great 
respect for “science,” and literary infelicity — have been to some degree refuted. 
Many of these generalizations are supported, directly or by implication, in the 
other essays. 

The most immediately pressing matter in the book is touched upon in Curti’s 
comments (pp. 17-32) on the scholar and society, even though his references 
to civil liberties are not strictly topical. As he sees it—and his view seems 
sound — the academic world, and perhaps the nation, is today divided less by 
disagreement about ends than by a dispute about means. Absolutists face 
instrumentalists and relativists, among scholars as among men everywhere, and 
their arguments are not always dispassionate. Curti himself doubts that a free 
society can be achieved by adopting “authority, discipline, and accepted criteria 
of orthodoxy”; these are means which may well make the desired end of free- 
dom unattainable. Yet those who are skeptical of universals asserted without 
reference to time or place or culture cannot speak with the impressive finality 
which political leadership seems to require. It is surprising how largely this 
view of the climate of opinion in 1953 is supported by the succeeding essays on 


the several scholarly specialties. 
¥ §P THEODORE HoRNBERGER 


University of Minnesota 


HEROES, HIGHBROWS AND THE POPULAR MIND. By Leo Gurko. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. 319 pages, $3.50.) 


Heroes, Highbrows and the Popular Mind is a book one would like everyone 
to read, but it is not a great book. It is a sort of compendium of our premises. 
It takes our foolish beliefs apart and shows their tatters; but at the same time 
it deals with the deeper, more wholesome elements of America’s desire. . . . 
It is nice to have both sides observed. 

Mr. Gurko is concerned with the egghead revolt, if I may appropriate a 
political term to wider use. It is a two-way movement, he observes: in America 
the intellectuals have fled the common man and the common man has been 
more than delighted to have them gone. The common man dislikes ideas 
anyway: he prefers his heroes brawny but stupid, like Li’] Abner. Throughout 
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our history we have felt more at home with muscles than brain: Paul Bunyan, 
Tarzan, Douglas Fairbanks, Clark Gable, General Patton —we admire those 
who seldom sickly things o’er with even the palest cast of thought. Even our 
writers reflect the current: from Theodore Dreiser to Mickey Spillane our novels 
are studded (the word is peculiarly apt) with forthright manly types who would 
not be found dead with an idea in their skulls. 

In his scrambling flight from Thought, the Americzn tries various asylums: 
companionship (solitude is almost as bad as sexual impotence), reliance on 
“experts” (Gallup, Roper, Crosley), faith in strong leaders (Huey Long, 
Father Coughlin), a belief in intuition or other extrarational means (astrology, 
spiritualism, watered-down Freudianism). The movies, the radio, TV and 
the mass-circulation magazines repeatedly reflect our distrust of thought, 
and Mr. Gurko, an expert at the platitudinous plot, gives several standard 
versions: the bumbling, bookish professor who, after one kiss by a beautiful 
girl, is transformed into a stalwart cavalier; the bespectacled, learned little 
boy — his speech a mass of polysyllables — who, goaded beyond endurance, 
is made to “throw away his glasses and beat up the school bully. After which 
he never again puts on his specs, reduces his language to colloquial English, and 
becomes a regular fellow” (p. 38). “America is the only country in the world,” 
writes Samuel Grafton in Mr. Gurko’s opening sentence, “where a man who uses 
a word that isn’t understood by another man, is made to feel inferior to that 
other man” (p. 21). ' 

If this were all Mr. Gurko’s book contained, it would hardly be worth the 
effort: by now the sins of the American bourgeoisie have been catalogued so 
repeatedly that it takes the style of a Sinclair Lewis (which Mr. Gurko does 
not have) to enliven what we’ve read so often before. But Mr. Gurko goes 
farther; in an excellent chapter called “Premises We Live By,” he lists three 
premises that underlie the American ideal: “the oneness of man... the fluidity 
of his modes of expression and behavior . . . (and) the improvability of his 
nature and the nature of his society . . .” (pp. 247-8). 

Under the first he considers the various divisionist attacks on the American 
concept: attacks so different in origin as T. S. Eliot’s anti-Semitism or the negro- 
hating speeches of the late (and lamented only in certain quarters) Senator 
Bilbo; hatred for foreigners; the intellectuals’ intolerance of the popular mind; 
and regional animosity or stereotype. This divisionalism is promoted, Mr. 
Gurko says, 
by the Communists who proclaim all bosses wicked, by employers who proclaim all labor. . . 
dissident and greedy, by Northerners who proclaim all Southerners bigoted and prejudiced, by 
Southerners who consider all Northerners carpetbaggers and “nigger-lovers,” by farmers who 
think all urban workers radical, by workers who regard all farmers as grasping and reactionary, 
by the small-towners who look on the big cities as sinks of iniquity, by the big cities which 
look on the small towns as provincial goldfish bowls, by the citizenry which is cynically sure all 
politicians are rascals, by the politicians who are cynically sure their constituents are cranks and 


fools. It animates the thinking of those who espouse the doctrine of the elite: that some are 
born to lead and others to be led (pp. 257-8). 


As for the attacks on the second premise, that of freedom of movement, 
thought or expression, Mr. Gurko deals with various drives toward orthodoxy, 
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from the professional thought-controllers to the comment of a top executive’s 
wife about her community: “It’s a very worth-while bunch we have here. Edith 
Sampson down on Follansbee Road is sort of the intellectual type, but most 
of the gang are real people” (p. 267). 

As for our improvability, Mr. Gurko begins ambitiously with St. Augustine 
and Pelagius, but mercifully jumps to Hemingway and Fitzgerald and the strong 
literary taint of despair; and he maintains, finally, that there are signs of our 
growing maturity: 

From these painful uncertainties the new American temper is being forged, in which more 
frequent pauses for thought and stocktaking, a growing sense of the tragic element in life, are 
the chief configurations. Unqualified optimism and pessimism as uniquely reigning elements 
are now growing into a new emotional fusion, in which neither one nor the other but both 
simultaneously are preparing the way for an adult response to the dilemmas of the age (p. 290). 

In line with the last, Mr. Gurko comes around to a new reaffirmation. “We 
have developed .. . a whole new philosophy of national well-being,” he says 
(p. 295); we have seen the decline in prestige and influence of the political boss; 
the social conduct of the nation has matured; discrimination is under attack; 
the attack on our civil rights has generated pressure in the opposite direction. 
“There is evidence,” Mr. Gurko says, “that the American people are brighter 
than their leaders” (p. 301). And again: “The public may not be the fount 
of all wisdom which the mystique of democracy sometimes claims, but neither 
is it the stupid philistine mass that culture snobs and reactionary critics often 


claim” (p. 304). 


Hence the elimination of the artificial gap that has grown up between ideas and action is 
essential to our interests. The healing of the split between highbrow and lowbrow . . . must 
be a major item on the national agenda. When they are freed from the hostility in which 
they have been locked for so long a time, when they exist once again in a state of fusion and 
mutual respect, a long step will have been taken toward securing the wholeness of American 
life (p. 310). 

To repeat a judgment made at the beginning of this review, Heroes, Highbrows 
and the Popular Mind is not a great book. Mr. Gurko’s ideas are merely the 
best of those current; they are not the inspired visions of a prophet. Nor is his 
presentation unusually attractive; he is capable of an occasional mot, but only 
an occasional one. Like the pecans in Texas pecan pie they are too few to 
impart a general flavor to the whole. 

The book is a neat summary of awakened opinion. Those who still think 
the Saturday Evening Post is America’s literary touchstone, those who take the 
movies’ frenetic plots at face value, those who participate in the great “natural 
history of nonsense” that floats about in the public consciousness would find 
the book a liberal education. The others, those who have already been awakened, 
will find most of the material familiar. But a few of the latter group, somewhat 
decadent through sophistication, may find a healthy antidote: a recognition of 
the old saw that it takes two to make a fight, and the fight between the intel- 
lectual and the common man is not wholly the fault of the latter. 


University of Utah Jack GARLINGTON 
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THE DIPLOMATS 1919-1939. Edited by Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. 1953. x+ 700 pages, 


$9.00.) 


Under a somewhat ambitious title, seventeen contributors have put together 
the best study of interwar diplomacy yet published. On the whole, this lengthy 
volume — 700 pages tightly packed — is well written and beautifully published. 
For those interested in the history of this twenty year period it will prove 
valuable; to the reader who enjoys history through personalities it will be a 
delight, though each one may not find his particular hero or villain among 
the major figures presented here. Many scholars, curious about the impact of 
the individual upon the course of history, have asked themselves to what extent 
it is possible for a single person to impede or change the tide of historical 
development. Thomas Carlyle, F.A. Wood, Sidney Hook, Dixon Wecter, and 
Harold Nicholson among others heave been attracted to this baffling but intriguing 
quest. Any serious biographer essays a similar task. 

Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert, the editors, have attempted with others 
to evaluate the influence of several outstanding personalities on the diplomatic 
scene between the two World Wars. Some attention is also given to the institu- 
tional framework within which the diplomats functioned. Given the many 
ministeries and administrations, the multitude of persons who entered the scene 
in one capacity and another, and the number of contributors—there is a 
surprising degree of cohesiveness in the final product. 

The editors are both helpful and confusing as they set forth the objectives 
of the book. Discernment of no small degree is required to follow them as they 
invite the reader to be indifferent to “the figures whose names appeared most 
frequently in the headlines” and ignore “such forces for historical change as 
economic potential, demographic tendencies, or ideological zeal” (p. 7). Instead 
they ask the reader to be concerned “with the actions and the problems of 
diplomats who helped to formulate national policies and who conducted the 
negotiations by which they were implemented” (p. 7). The editors also deny 
that there are heroes in the book (p. 9). Then troubled lest a book about 
individuals appear without raison d’etre, they reluctantly point out that the 
study has a thesis which is that “it is dangerous to carry distrust of professional 
diplomacy to the point where you always insist upon doing what the professionals 
say must not be done and always refuse to do what they describe as necessary” 
(p. 10). But the editors had already qualified their thesis when they denied 
their intent to “make a hero of the professional diplomat as a type” (p. 9). 
This reviewer believes that a thesis which restores respectability to the practices 
of Old Diplomacy has real me.it; and this cooperative work strikes a blow in that 
direction. So much discredit has been heaped upon diplomatic negotiation that 
today such practice is held responsible for secret treaties and is considered in 
itself a cause of war. The capstone of ignominy was placed upon professional 
diplomacy when Woodrow Wilson called for a bright new world with open 
covenants and open diplomacy. It should now be clear that successful diplomacy, 
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Old or New, professional or amateurish, depends upon the ability and the 
wisdom of the diplomat. 

Generally the book runs to scholarly observation and high level interpretation. 
In his chapter “Three Observers in Berlin,” F.L. Ford writes of the difficulties 
of the diplomatic corps in the German capital. None of the foreign posts 
was so important; yet, in the critical decade prior to 1939, England could count 
but one first-rate representative to that post, France had but one, and the United 
States none at all. 

Sir Horace Rumbold, the English Ambassador from 1928 to 1933, achieved 
high distinction and rendered valuable service to his government. On the other 
hand, the Frenchman, André Francois-Poncet, and the American, William E. 
Dodd, both in Berlin during the 30’s, were of less value to their respective 
countries. Rumbold, disliking and distrusting Germany, nevertheless, got on well 
and was perceptive and alert to events and their bearing on the future. Francois- 
Poncet, overwhelmed by German industrial strength, let his desire to consum- 
mate a deal with Hitler Germany discolor and distort his diplomatic office. 
In the meantime, William E. Dodd arrived in Germany anxious to convert that 
nation to the principles of Jeffersonian democracy. When ignored, he substituted 
the role of an historian for that of the diplomat and in that capacity finished 
his book on the Old South; as a result, he was ineffective as a first-rate diplomatic 
observer. Finally, France found a Rumbold in Robert Coulondre (Chapter 
Eighteen); but, alas, England found a Frangois-Poncet in Neville Henderson 
(pp. 537-53). 

In his essay on the “Department of State and American Public Opinion,” 
Professor Dexter Perkins insists upon a different approach for analyzing the 
diplomacy of the United States. He claims ours is more nonprofessional, the 
professional being a rarity in American history. Yet one might remember offhand 
such professionals as Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Quincy Adams, James Monroe, Charles Francis Adams, John Foster, Henry 
White and numerous others. More important in making the difference in 
diplomatic practice, according to Professor Perkins, is the role of the people. 
He says the diplomats “pay heed to the voice of the great body of citizens, to 
shape their decisions with that voice in mind” (p. 283). To this reviewer the 
function of public opinion is not nearly so perfect a factor in making diplomatic 
decisions. And in spite of the power he attributes to the “voice” Professor 
Perkins writes of individuals and their influence in making and carrying out 
policy. There are other interpretations in this essay that are somewhat disturbing. 
Was the election of 1920 a clear-cut mandate on the League of Nations 
(pp. 284-5)? Was the Washington Conference of 1921-22 a diplomatic triumph 
(pp. 298-9)? Was Secretary Stimpson as willing to take positive action in regard 
to the League and the Manchurian affair as is suggested on page 297? 

This is a solid book; it is sound in research and documentation. Furthermore, 
it is suggestive and written in lively prose for the most part. The Diplomats will 
be useful to those interested in those troubled years between 1919 and 1939. 


University of Oregon Orbe S. PINCKNEY 
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MIMESIS: THE REPRESENTATION OF REALITY IN WESTERN LITERA- 
TURE. By Erich Auerbach. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1953. 563 pages, $7.50.) 


Auerbach’s Mimesis is the most recent addition to the growing number of 
books which trace a single idea or tendency through world literature, of which 
other notable examples have been Gilbert Highet’s Classical Tradition and 
Praz’s Romantic Agony. Auerbach’s work is rather less tendentious than the 
other two and a good deal more scholarly, but the genre is essentially the same. 

Critics inclined to oversimplification are often tempted to divide all literary 
history into successive classical and romantic epochs, and to apply the hatchet 
with ferocity where a Gide or a Goethe fails to fit the Procrustean bed. Here 
too Auerbach is more subtle. His basic plan is to trace the relation of the sublime 
style of classical literature to the vernacular realism which generally erupts in 
periods of social upheaval. What he demonstrates, however, is not a mere banal 
alternation, but a complex pattern of interrelationship in which both tendencies 
evolve contemporaneously and emerge as the social conditions of the age befit. 
The epitome of the sublime style he finds in the seventeenth-century tragedies 
of Racine, where vernacular nomenclature for the most necessary objects of life 
is rigidly banned, reference to the economic sources of existence is unthinkable, 
and dialogue is confined to the impassioned remarks of noble persons involved in 
the most sublime forms of mental anguish. Actually the vernacular style does 
not die out in eras such as that of Racine; it is merely extirpated from that part 
of literature considered acceptable by genteel critics. Thus Auerbach speaks of 
the “separation of styles” which characterizes neoclassic eras. In contrast he cites 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Cervantes, Stendhal, and Virginia Woolf as examples of 
the realistic style, in which sublime concepts are conveyed through details and 
language common to ordinary daily life. Often, in fact, sublimity arrives clothed 
in the utmost vulgarity: Saint-Simon is provoked to profound psychological 
observations by the sight of a Duke at his morning ablutions, and Hamlet leaps 
from metaphysics to obscenity with startling ease. Although the author weighs 
both techniques with great objectivity, his implied judgment rests with realism, 
and in this the Anglo-Saxon reader will be inclined to agree with him. Our 
literary culture has taught us not to be scandalized at the Porter’s monologue in 
Macbeth, but in spite of ourselves we cannot repress a smile at the heroes of 
Racine who declaim such exquisite Alexandrines as they press daggers into their 
bosoms. 

The plan of Auerbach’s work is quite systematic. Beginning with Homer, he 
devotes a chapter to each of twenty figures of world literature, not necessarily, 
as he explains, the twenty greatest, but twenty who significantly illustrate various 
extremes in the pattern he demonstrates. Schiller is included but not Goethe; 
Virginia Woolf, but not Joyce or Proust. In each essay a consistent outline is 
followed. The method is that of the classic éxplication de texte: a portion 
of the work in question is proffered, then the author proceeds to thread his way 
through the text. As he paraphrases he comments on the tendencies to be found, 
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compares details with similar or contrasting devices in other authors, and oc- 
casionally contributes judgments as to the success of the author’s endeavors. The 
tone of the whole is ambulatory and discursive, but this is deceptive. Auerbach 
explains nothing twice, and some things scarcely once. He assumes in his reader 
a knowledge of literature from the time of Homer to the present, as well as 
a command of all the major classical and modern languages plus medieval 
Latin, Old French, fourteenth-century Italian, and Renaissance Spanish. For 
the ignorant (or, we may more tolerantly assume, for the circumscribed specialist) 
there are translations of texts, but more often than not these are mere para- 
phrases. Auerbach’s heart is not in them, and he speaks only to the reader who 
has the necessary erudition to examine the original. 

The one quality which distinguishes this book from any other recent work 
of its type is the author’s superb command of detail. Seldom before, outside of 
Biblical scholarship, has so much been drawn from a single word or phrase; 
seldom before has a paragraph been viewed from so many perspectives, so many 
facets revealed beneath its simplicity. The most striking example of this quality 
appears in the first chapter, where Auerbach analyzes a short passage from Book 
XIX of the Odyssey. The hero, home at last, is bathed by his old nurse Euryclea, 
who joyfully recognizes him when she perceives on his thigh a scar received in 
a boyhood hunting accident. In the middle of this account Homer inserts a 
parenthetical digression of some seventy lines, a flashback in which the origin 
of the scar is related; then the narrative continues. Auerbach’s entire essay, 
a matter of twenty-one pages, is drawn from this excursus. In the course 
of the discussion the Old Testament, the Iliad, and the letters of Schiller and 
Goethe are brought in for comment and comparison, but the searchlight remains 
steadily focused on the center. It is precisely this ability to luxuriate in detail 
without losing sight of the Leitmotif that distinguishes the work of the literary 
giants Auerbach is examining; it is to his credit that he has mastered the feat 
himself. 

Any work which seeks to treat world literature in a comprehensive fashion 
must necessarily fall into occasional superficiality. Comparative literature, when 
it is not mere vertical excavation, is by its nature a superficial subject. It is so, 
however, only in the sense that philosophy is the most superficial of the sciences. 
It treats the surface, but it perceives the whole surface and apprehends its 
pattern in a way the literary deep-sea diver cannot. This is the spirit of Auer- 
bach’s work. He manifests the legendary thoroughness and precision of the 
German scholar, but avoids his pedanticism, his delight in archaeological 
obscurities, and his prolixity. Occasionally he falls into dubious judgments from 
which a more detailed knowledge of national literatures might preserve him, as 
when he cites Polonius’ sententious speech to Laertes as an example of the 
sublimity to which this basically vulgar character occasionally rises (pp. 326ff). 
No doubt a well-trained technician in other national literatures might detect 
similar lapses in Auerbach’s omniscience. The fact is that this book has not 
been written for the narrow specialist; it is written for the student of literature 
who wishes to see broad patterns drawn in such a way that he may relate them 
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to his more detailed knowledge of his own field. The perfectionist will do well 
to skip those chapters concerned with his field of specialization; he will enjoy 
the rest. 

Auerbach, a refugee from Nazism, wrote the essays which constitute Mimesis 
in Istanbul between 1940 and 1945. He is presently Professor of Romance 
Languages at Yale. The original MS. is in German; the present translation, by 
Willard R. Trask, is dignified yet readable. The paraphrases and translations 
of textual materials, often drawn from stock translations, are less felicitous. 


University of Utah DonaLp HEINEY 


JEDEDIAH SMITH AND THE OPENING OF THE WEST. By Dale L. 
Morgan. (Indianapolis and New York; The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1953. 458 pages, $4.50.) 


When Jedediah Smith entered the service of William Henry Ashley and 
Andrew Henry in 1822, he was one of the greenest of the “enterprising young 
men.” He knew nothing about the fur trade, hostile Indians, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and deserts of the Far West. When he left the mountains 
a decade later, Smith had seen more of the West than any other man and had 
chalked up more achievements and made more long-lasting contributions to the 
opening of the West than any other person of his age. From raw recruit he 
had advanced rapidly, soon becoming Ashley’s partner. In 1826 he headed the 
firm of Smith, Jackson and Sublette that dominated the mountain fur trade 
as long as Smith remained active in it. This decade of Smith’s activity was 
indeed a fascinating and significant period, and Mr. Morgan gives us a fascinating 
and significant account of it. 

Smith’s notable achievements of these active years are treated in detail; a few 
should be mentioned here. In 1824 he headed the party that effectively redis- 
covered South Pass, one of the most significant spots in the West, soon to become 
the major gateway through the Rocky Mountains. In 1826 Smith led the first 
American overland expedition to California. With two companions he returned 
(during the spring of 1827) to the Bear Lake rendezvous, his being the first 
party to cross the Sierra Nevada Mountains and blaze a trail through Nevada 
to the south end of Great Salt Lake. The following year, again in California, 
Smith headed the first American company to traverse the whole San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys, thence northward through Oregon to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post at Vancouver, Washington. He returned to the Rockies by way 
of the Columbia River. These are some of his broader explorations. In the 
meantime, he became intimately acquainted with the area now contained in 
Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 

During these eventful years, Jedediah Smith endured all the hardships the 
West had to offer — from near starvation in severest winter cold to tortures of 
thirst on blistering desert sands. His seemed to be a charmed life. Severely 
mauled by a grizzly, he carried the disfiguring scars to his grave. He survived 
the three worst disasters of the fur trade (Arikara Massacre, 1823; Mojave 
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Massacre, 1827; Umpqua Massacre, 1828) where no fewer than forty men fell 
around him. After all this, it seems a bit ironical that Smith, trapper-explorer 
extraordinary — old in experience yet young in years — should ultimately fall 
to the lances of a small band of Comanches on the Cimarron. 

Although Jedediah Smith is the central figure of this book, one must not 
forget the subtitle, “The Opening of the West,” for the volume is much more 
than a biography of one man. Various elements of this “golden age” decade of 
the fur trade are brought into sharp focus in order to provide proper setting and 
perspective for the various incidents of which Smith was the central figure. 
Thus, the activities of William Henry Ashley, Hugh Glass, Etienne Provost, and 
James Clyman (to mention only a few) are examined. A major contribution 
of the book is the identification and careful consideration of the long lost Ashley 
journal covering his 1825 trip to the mountains. 

British-American competition for the fur trade is given considerable space, 
with the nature of Peter Skene Ogden’s encounter with American trappers on 
Weber River May 22-25, 1825, being re-examined, and Smith’s relationship to 
this incident clarified for the first time. The fact that John Weber (not William 
Sublette as has usually been believed) headed the American trappers who 
wintered in Cache valley during the winter of 1824-25 is established for the 
first time. (Mr. Morgan might just as well have located their camp site at 
Franklin, Idaho.) James Bridger, member of the Weber party, probably made 
his bullboat voyage down Bear River to discover Great Salt Lake from this camp 
site. Mr. Morgan is careful not to claim that his central figure should share the 
honors of having discovered Great Salt Lake (as too many writers have done) 
but points out that Bridger and Provost were both in the region long before 
Smith arrived there. 

The volume is not only a credit to Dale Morgan but is also a significant 
contribution to the literature of the West. His extensive and careful research 
has given much valuable new information and many new interpretations. 
Furthermore, his remarkable talent weaves the various divergent threads into 
a fine fabric of historical narrative. (In fact there are instances, such as his 
account of Smith’s exploration of the northwest shores of Great Salt Lake, when 
Mr. Morgan weaves the fabric from practically no threads at all.) He usually 
tells the reader the nature of the material from which the story is being con- 
structed; if the evidence is meager, he honestly admits it. Thoroughly docu- 
mented and indexed, the volume also contains in two appendices all the known 
letters of Jedediah Smith plus other valuable documentary materials. 

Probably the greatest shortcoming of the book is the lack of adequate maps. 
Inside the covers (both front and back) is a small-scale map showing the broad 
extent of Smith’s travels, but the map is completely lacking in detail and rather 
frustrating to any one desirous of following his activities in any given area. At 
least one or two detailed maps should have been included; some of the illustra- 
tions might well have been sacrificed, if necessary, to make a place for them. 


University of Utah Davip E. MILLER 
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ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATORS OF THE OLD WEST: 1850-1900. By 
Robert Taft. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 381 pages, $8.50.) 


For one who was fortunate to have received many of the early articles on 
western art written by Robert Taft for the Kansas Historical Society, the publica- 
tion of his book Artists and Illustrators of the Old West has more than satisfied 
a long anticipated pleasure. With this volume Dr. Taft becomes an unquestion- 
able authority. He not only gathers together visual proof of the old West as it 
appeared to the people of the last half of the nineteenth century, but with a 
facile pen and ready wit he also creates innumerable very able “pictures” 
himself, which are the result of years of patient, painstaking, accurate, and 
intelligent research, inspired by a sincere love for, and an appreciation of, the 
task undertaken. Where the artist and illustrator of the old West conquer the 
subject matter by various media, the author “corners” the whole history of 
western art without a necessary rehashing of well-known and obvious artists, 
such as Russell and Remington, although in the case of the latter he does open 
to the reader a new vista which might well be classed as the “Kansas period” 
of the artist. 

Sensitively using all the tools of the historian, Dr. Taft brings to the reader 
the artist, his work, and his environment — from John M. Stanley, artist of the 
Pacific Railroad surveys, to the beginnings of the Taos art colony at the opening 
century under the blue skies of New Mexico. 

He writes, “The marvelous range of color, the brilliant sunlight, the early 
inhabitants both red and white — the contrasts of plain and desert and mountain 
captivated many artists as they have captivated a countless number of souls 
outside the profession.” And so was Dr. Taft captivated — although a chemist 
by profession, his niche in western history is assured. 

Following this skillful historical account are 132 pages of notes —and what 
notes they are! Here is a veritable treasure of information for those who wish 
to scout their favorite artist and his work. Here is a mine of inspiration and 
ideas, directions and by-paths concerning innumerable subjects relative to the 
major work. Each note is a tiny volume loaded with painstakingly recorded and 
intelligently surveyed facts. 

A selected group of ninety-five black and white reproductions of the illustra- 
tions and paintings of the thirty-five artists discussed in the volume, with a 
workable index, completes the study. 

Dr. Taft does not, and wisely so, become enamored or bogged down with ART 
or ARTISTS. There: is no attempt to discuss the why or wherefore of media 
or technique, nor to indulge in the by-play of interpretation of style, subject 
matter, or an attempted identification of schools of art. Without a doubt all 
Taft’s illustrators and painters would suffer severely at the hands of devotees 
of Impressionism, Cubism, Surrealism, the Abstract, or the Unidentifiable. Here 
and there qualities of a not too recent discovery of the art world — the Primitive 
—might be recognized. More than likely these highly desirable qualities of 
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naivete found in some of the sketches were induced more by the rigorous, and 
sometimes hostile, environment in which the artist worked rather than by a lack 
of craftsmanship. On the whole the pictorial, realistic. and above all, the 
“academic” approach of the artists in question would be a soul-searing experience 
for the avant garde of the art world. 

Artists and Illustrators of the Old West is an outstanding contribution 


to the shelves of Western Americana. 
CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER 


University of Arkansas 


DAS MORMONENLAND ALS BEISPIEL EINES SOZIALGEOGRAPHI- 
SCHEN RAUMES. By Hermann Lautensach. (Bonn: Selbstverlag des 
Geographischen Instituts der Universitat Bonn, 1953. 46 pages.) 


Visiting Europeans who venture in the United States as far as the West often 
become intrigued by the distinctive quality of the Mormon area. The famous 
French geographer Lucien Gallois passed through the area on a transcontinental 
excursion sponsored by the American Geographical Society in 1912 and on his 
return to France wrote an article “L’Utah,” in the Annales de Géographie 
(XXII, 1913, pp. 185-96). The Transcontinental Excursion sponsored by the 
17th International Geographical Congress in Washington in 1952 also visited 
Utah under the local guidance of H. Bowman Hawkes of the University of 
Utah. One of this group, Professor Hermann Lautensach (Stuttgart), a well- 
known German geographer, was fascinated by the region and after his return to 
Germany wrote a short monograph on the Mormon country as an example 
of a sociogeographical area, the unity of which arises from the church role in 
original settlement and in present social and economic life of the region. 

Based in part on personal observation but mainly on the literature, the study 
treats the following topics briefly in turn: the Mormon migration and the rise 
of the Mormon area, Mormon place names, the physical geography of the area, 
the region as a social area, the Mormon cultural landscape in its classical features, 
and the Americanization of the Mormon cultural landscape. The discussion is 
terse, balanced, and objective. Of particular interest is the interpretation of the 
interaction of two cultural influences: (1) the Mormon society as expressed 
in nucleated settlements dominated by church buildings and surrounded by 
small farms watered by cooperative irrigation systems originally built largely by 
hand labor; (2) non-Mormon society as reflected in large-scale government 
irrigation works and in mining, manufacturing, and transportation under private 
companies, many of them directed from outside the area. Contrasting viewpoints 
meet and partly merge: theocracy vs. democracy, social cohesiveness vs. in- 
dividualism, and interest in a hereafter vs. interest in this world. Lautensach 
concludes with the observation, “Seen in the perspective of centuries, the tradi- 
tional Mormon cultural landscape will be but a passing phenomenon.” 


University of Chicago Cuauncy D. Harris 
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THE ORDEAL OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By Lionel Stevenson. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. x +368 pages, $6.00.) 


In this biography is concentrated a really remarkable amount of information: 
a record of Meredith’s friendships, of his political attitudes and behavior, of 
his publications, of his relations with his publishers, of his position as reader 
for Chapman and Hall and for Saunders and Otley, of the reviews of his works, 
of the growing list of important admirers of his work, of his subsidiary jobs as a 
writer of editorials, of his travels, of his health, of the large and changing groups 
of his friends, and of his marriages and his children. As this random list may 
suggest, this book is primarily a thorough recording of as many facts as possible 
about Meredith. 

The book is not, however, organized by topics. In no one place do we get 
a complete consideration of any subject. The treatment is undeviatingly chrono- 
logical, so that one page may present, with no indication of transition, a startling 
variety of subject matter. The book is, however, very well written: to cover all 
it does in 354 pages of text, it would have to be. 

Yet one cannot help wishing that chronology had been abandoned for some 
topical arrangement. That Stevenson has abundant precedent for his plan need 
hardly be said. But instead of a sentence here and a paragraph there on Mere- 
dith’s activities for Chapman and Hall, for example, one would really welcome 
a chapter on that subject, including a consideration of Meredith as a critic, 
especially of new writing. Or, to take another example, Meredith’s principal 
themes — feminism, egoism, and spiritual and moral growth through suffering — 
alluded to again and again as features of each new novel. Though the reader 
gains a realization of the consistency, as well as the development, of Meredith’s 
points of view, could not a more stimulating consideration of these themes be 
managed in a chapter on Meredith’s themes, without in any way impairing the 
book as biography? 

Meredith grew increasingly bitter at his reception by critics and public, 
blaming them vehemently for stupidity and bad taste. But was it really his 
superiority to other novelists that prevented greater popular success, or was it 
possibly, despite his concern with style, a deficiency in fictional technique? 
The chronological arrangement deprives us of Professor Stevenson’s reasoned 
judgments on these interesting and important problems. Of course there is no 
question of failure in something attempted. A completely objective coverage 
of the material is most successfully achieved. 

And the chronological method is well suited to some of the material. From 
it one gets a very vivid sense of the number and diversity of Meredith’s friend- 
ships, growing and changing with the passage of time. From such early associa- 
tions as that with T. L. Peacock to late friendships with Alice Meynell and 
Francis Thompson, we are able to watch the friends come and remain, or drop 
out of his circle. 

Although the title implies that Professor Stevenson has a thesis to develop, 
little sign of a thesis occurs in the book. Meredith surely had serious misfortunes, 
particularly his unfortunate first marriage, and the long worry over his son’s 
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health and the son’s death at the age of thirty-seven, not to mention his settled 
feeling that there was a critical conspiracy against him, and the lack of what 
he felt would have been adequate financial return for his productions. But 
as the material is presented, one gets a strong feeling of a life with difficulties 
and successes, happiness and misfortune, running along together, with many 
bright passages in young manhood and in extreme old age. One sees no test or 
trial which doomed Meredith to a final defeat, or from which he emerged with 
new greatness. Occasionally some literary judgments are indulged. These are, 
perhaps because of the necessarily brief space allotted to them, not always 
satisfying, because no clear critical principles can be discerned. He asserts, for 
instance, that The Tragic Comedians “is ineffectual in the very degree of its 
success in carrying out the author’s purpose. Through being kept ironically 
conscious of the inherent flaws in both the central characters, the reader is 
denied the satisfaction of identifying himself wholeheartedly with either of 
them” (p. 240). But there is no necessity that a reader should feel a whole- 
hearted, uncritical admiration for the “heroine” of a novel. What of Jane 
Austen’s Emma? 

One cannot be satisfied, either, when told, “The readers who grumble because 
Diana is often impetuous or unreasonable are ignoring her resemblance to the 
central characters in Meredith’s previous books. Like Richard Feverel and Evan 
Harrington and Sandra Belloni and Nevil Beauchamp, she was undergoing an 
ordeal” (p. 258). But a character cannot be considered either a failure or a 
success on the grounds that it is intended to illustrate an author’s favorite theme, 
or resembles other characters. However, the reader who finds himself disturbed 
by a few such judgments will not consider that they diminish the value of the 
book; they are neither frequent nor central. 

A word should certainly be said of the fine choice of quotations from Mere- 
dith’s poetry. Perhaps these extended quotations, as much as anything in the 
book, will make it serve the function of directing the reader to a renewed con- 


sideration of Meredith’s work. 
JoHN K. MaATHISON 


University of Wyoming 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. By John B. Carroll. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 289 pages, $4.75.) 


The humanities have often acted as if language, their primary tool, were a 
known and understood instrument. It has been deemed proper, of course, that 
certain dry-as-dust scholars continue to trace origins and compile; they have 
been respected for their erudition and command of phonemes and middle- 
Frisian. At times they have even dug up such important stuff as the origins of 
sea terms in Moby Dick. 

The fact remains that little is known about the nature and function of 
language. There has been a priori distrust of those who attempted to encroach 
on the field of language from other disciplines, from anthropology, semantics, 
philosophy or social psychology. 
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The value of Carroll’s book is that he demonstrates that many disciplines 
are concerned with the problems of language, and that this concern need not 
be superficial or suspect. The limitations of the book are the limitations of a 
field which is so broad and undefined that no one person is able to see the 
significance of all the parts. Few books have tried to bring the many disciplines 
together, George Miller’s Language and Communication being the only other 
book in recent years (that I know of), and it is too technical for all but a few. 
Carroll is easier reading. 

Carroll, trained in psychology with specialization in psycholinguistics, is at 
his best in showing the interrelatedness of these areas. He clearly defines the 
scope of linguistics but includes certain interests which many linguists would 
not accept. For example, he devotes several pages to “linguistic Weltan- 
schauung,” the way in which a language system organizes experience, basing 
his conclusions on Benjamin Lee Whorf and on anthropological studies such as 
those of the Navaho. His central thesis, developed in a chapter on linguistics 
and psychology, is that language is primarily a form of behavior, to be understood 
only as such. 

The danger of enlarging the study of language to include total behavior 
patterns is illustrated by Carroll himself; the areas are so diverse and so compli- 
cated that even the best scholar is unable to achieve a unified discipline. His 
section on anthropology, for example, is unfinished, skimping such important 
topics as functionalism; his section on sociology is even less satisfactory, although 
here the problem is greater since sociologists have generally ignored problems 
of language; his social psychology is weak, lacking such key men as George 
Herbert Mead; philosophy is treated too briefly; general semantics deserves more 
careful treatment. 

It is easy to find weaknesses in such a book, but this is due to the subject, 
vaguely defined and too broad for a person not trained in all its areas. Carroll 
has the qualities which are necessary for the development of a total science of 
language: breadth, rigor and imagination. In general he will satisfy the expert, 
each in his narrow corner; more important, he will encourage him to leave his 
corner to look at language whole, as a form of human behavior which must be 


studied in its total setting. Herpert HACKETT 
University of Utah 


EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS. The Retreat from Learning in our Public 
Schools. By Arthur E. Bestor (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1953. 
226 pages, $3.50.) 


Dr. Bestor’s book is the most cogent of those that have recently appeared on 
our educational shortcomings. Whether one accepts it wholesale or discovers 
strictures that need making, it would be a mistake to overlook it. The analysis 
is penetrating, the remedy practicable and within the reach of our educational 
machinery. 

Dr. Bestor’s immediate plaint is the neglect of the traditional “disciplines,” 
the sciences and humanities. These, he insists, are central to any definition of 
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education, and never more so than today with its formidable demands for 
educated skills and wisdom. The democratic assumptions of American history 
(Dr. Bestor is himself a historian of standing) presuppose the enlargement of 
the number of cultivated persons; and what was bad in artistocratic education 
was less the content than the exclusiveness and the contempt for the educability 
of the many. Yet it is, in a curious way, these same aristocratic prejudices that 
appear in the neo-pedagogy, with its anti-intellectualism, its vocational narrowing, 
its dismissal of the older disciplines, its substitution of formula for persistent 
training, in short, its actual hostility to good education. 

Less indignant, perhaps, than Albert Lynd’s recent Quackery in the Public 
Schools (Boston, 1953), Bestor’s book is closer to the academic concern and 
more thorough-going in its proposals for remedy. Both agree that teachers 
themselves are concerned about teaching (Lynd finds many individuals of 
“stubborn virtue” among them); yet their best efforts are undermined by the 
controls of a self-elected bureaucracy of administrators and professors of 
Education. 

Charges of this sort are not a novelty, and their victims regard them as 
unfair and biased. Yet Bestor places the hostility to education on the other side. 
Guided, says Bestor, by the popular indifference to intellectual training, these 
educators parody learning, monopolize the word education, gear their labors to 
“the meagre abilities of the marginal student,” and divorce method from train- 
ing of any rigorous sort. Of the basic tools of education, language, information, 
practice in systematic and logical effort, and the application of these to solutions, 
the educators hope to achieve the fourth without the other three, skipping 
essentials, by-passing disciplines, and substituting “‘life-adjustment’’ trivialities 
like parlor games and how to handle the first date. Hence the phenomenon of 
entering college students in “a kind of infantilism,” induced by this neglect of 
the most able. 

Compare the training schools in education, says Dr. Bestor, with the best 
schools in medicine, law, engineering, the humanities. Note, he urges, the lack 
of self-criticism and of truly scholarly journals devoted to that inter-examination 
which every scientist and scholar expects. Note the attempts to suppress a free 
discussion of the content of an education, and the low intellectual standards 
of candidates. 

What is the remedy? Dr. Bestor wishes to restore the word pedagogy to 
its honorable standing as training in the how to teach, but not the what. He 
wishes to correct the present bookkeeping criteria of what is an education, and 
to restore examinations as measuring rods of proficiency. He wishes to revise 
school codes, so as to make obligatory a minimum core of disciplines in the 
secondary schools. He wishes to revise teacher certification, so as to encourage 
intelligent teachers and restore their self-respect, as a prerequisite to the respect 
of others. Grant teachers, he says, the M.A. for mastery of two or three fields to 
the point of the full undergraduate major, and the doctorate for five such majors. 
Thus your teachers (secondary) will enlarge their intellectual horizons, be 
capable of imparting enthusiasms to their charges, and avoid the dilemma of a 
too specialized doctorate or a repetitious round of summer courses in Education. 
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Dr. Bestor is sure to arouse antagonism, but his concern is education, not 
backbiting. He has neither parroted others nor been content to express a 
superficial complaint. He may have underrated the secondary problem of 
thousands of youth with little of intellectual promise or drive. But he has not 
minced words on our current waste of the best talents. It would be a misfortune 
if his book should go unheeded in educational circles, for it is rightfully 
provocative. To save the good word education from distortion and confusion is 
surely sufficient justification for the interest of parents, teachers and citizens alike. 


University of Wyoming Witson O. CLouGH 


THE VOCABULARY OF POLITICS. By T. D. Weldon. (London: Penguin 
Books, 1953. 199 pages.) 


Mr. Weldon’s provocative volume carries the current mode of philosophical 
analysis to the area of political philosophy. The author’s concern is to show 
that the troublesome problems of political philosophy may be dissolved by 
means of linguistic analysis. Thus he insists that the questions put by traditional 
political philosophy are wrongly posed, that the theoretical foundations of 
political thinking claimed by Democracy, Hegelian Idealism, and Marxism are 
all equally worthless, and finally that this conclusion should in no way alarm 
us because all that we have rid ourselves of is “some metaphysical lumber.” 
The author prefers to analyze and to appraise actual institutions, rather than 
to enunciate solemnities about the State, the Individual, Rights, and Liberties. 
The intent of the volume promises to be significant from the point of view 
of practical politics as well as from that of philosophic method. 

In developing his theme, Mr. Weldon makes it clear that if we are to rely upon 
natural knowledge, we must get rid of the various ghosts that have plagued 
political philosophers, both classical and present-day. In order to accomplish 
this task metaphysics, in all its protean shapes, must be exorcized: Plato’s Idea 
of the Good must be exorcized; inalienable rights must be exorcized; dialectical 
materialism must be exorcized; and so must be exorcized all forms of pretentious 
political knowledge (pretentious precisely because they are not constituted as 
forms of verifiable knowledge). Accordingly, Mr. Weldon rejects any sug- 
gestions that political obligation may be once and for all founded upon some 
ultimate standard or timeless principle. Those who would invoke real essences, 
absolute standards, or the a priori geometrical method search for the basis of 
political obligation in an ideal world of which this world is supposed to be a 
copy. He insists that we must look to this world, and that in making political 
decisions we must rely upon what natural knowledge we are able to obtain 
here. He advises us therefore to study Plato’s Laws rather than the Republic. 

Mr. Weldon’s indictment of the classical philosophical tradition is extreme. 
Courageously and ruthlessly he substitutes for the tradition a rigoristic, positivistic 
philosophy, which, after all, is appropriate to an age which is itself positivistic 
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in its outlook. Since we rely exclusively upon forms of natural knowledge in 
our scientific researches and practical accomplishments, it is not strange that 
we should be urged to adopt a philosophy consistent with our present-day 
orientation in the arts and sciences. Mr. Weldon’s indictment thus calls for 
recasting the role of the philosopher from that of a sage to that of a linguistic 
analyst. The philosopher is not to be an oracle who, whether inspired or not, 
supplies us with extra-scientific knowledge of our world. The philosopher will 
concentrate his attention upon linguistic matters, exhibiting the logical forms 
contained in statements, together with the bases they have in natural knowledge. 
Such, in brief, are the requirements of a modern positivistic philosophy. 

If we were to grant the correctness of Mr. Weldon’s thesis that metaphysics 
has never produced any unquestionable knowledge (and certainly this is a 
weighty thesis), then no doubt we should agree with him both in his assertion 
that political philosophy is generally infected with absolutes and in his proposal 
that these should be eliminated from it. We may then come to a clear, if 
perhaps unimportant, view of what the task of political philosophy is; namely, 
that it is to tidy up certain linguistic questions, and especially to make it clear 
whether our statements are of the sort which we call matters of fact, or whether 
they are a priori rules, or whether they are meaningless utterances, which are 
not really statements at all. If philosophy is properly regarded as incurring only 
this linguistic function, its work is clearly set forth, and we should agree that 
it is profitless to search for “foundations” of political philosophy, because there 
are no foundations. 

Had Mr. Weldon concluded his work on this note, his “political philosophy” 
would be clearly comprehensible, even if barren. Rising to the possible (and 
no doubt legitimate) challenge, however, of being called a skeptic, he tries to 
become constructive. At this point all that he eliminated as unwarranted 
foundations now reappears in a new garb. For example, although Mr. Weldon 
says some interesting, and I think important, things about freedom, he never 
becomes quite clear on the topic. At first, freedom is characterized as a useless 
(or is it a “next to useless”?) term, for “freedom as such” makes no sense and 
“most of the traditional questions about it involve a hopeless muddle.” Later 
on, we are told that freedom as a term “does not unpack” (in the sense that 
wealth unpacks into countable things). It cannot be used as an unambiguous 
standard for political appraisals. Yet still later (even though he does not 
actually use the term), he regards freedom from censorship in reading and 
freedom from restrictions on the intercourse of members in one society with 
those of other societies who live under different political systems as at least 
his own personal tests (though not necessarily final or conclusive) of good or 
bad institutions. Whatever may be Mr. Weldon’s final strictures on freedom, 
I submit that the point of importance that has emerged is that there are 
tests by which appraisals of political institutions may be made. 

If there are tests by which we can legitimately make appraisals (and I do 
not see why we should be finicky about calling them standards), we are 
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immediately plunged back into the troublesome questions of what tests — or 
standards or criteria — we should employ in making evaluative judgments. Is it 
that Mr. Weldon’s lengthy criticisms in the first three-fourths of his book have 
been aimed at the word “absolute” in “absolute standards”? If so, we may agree 
with him on the impropriety of invoking absolute (eternal, irrevocable, etc.) 
standards, but the ammunition seems rather too massive for the mission to be 
undertaken. Of chief importance, however, is the fact that now the task of 
political philosophy turns out to be not just linguistic, but that of providing 
some means whereby the choice of tests is to be made, and a means which is not 
constituted as a “subjective” test depending merely upon first-person preference. 
Mr. Weldon vacillates between the formal linguistic approach and the evaluative 
approach, which looks to the meaty and confusing issues of political foundations. 

In vacillating between the two approaches, our author on the one hand 
insists, but on the other is compelled to deny, that “there is nothing behind 
or beyond political institutions.” If the former were really the case, I suppose we 
could have positivistic social science, but certainly no philosophy except that of 
meta-linguistics. Yet when the author comes to analyze the notion of “im- 
portance” in connection with the standards or tests, one of the three character- 
istics he calls attention to is that of “context.” But context is that which, even 
from the point of natural knowledge, is “behind and beyond” the institutions of 
a society. Had Mr. Weldon been more sympathetic to the Hegelian philosophy, 
he would have observed that it is precisely here that Hegel proves enlightening, 
for Hegel had a keen grasp of how one may criticize points of view in order 
to embrace contexts which are more, rather than less, significant. Mr. Weldon’s 
constructive suggestions pall in comparison with those of classical philosophy, 
for what they amount to is simply that a person can give “good reasons” for his 
appraisals. 

“Good reasons” — this has come to be a popular expression in contemporary 
ethical writing, but it is hardly satisfactory for dealing with the tough issues 
of political controversies. It seems as though the expression is used as a way 
of dodging basic issues, and thus as a way of relegating them to the limbo of 
mere “ideologies.” Precisely what we want to know is what constitutes a “good 
reason,” and once we raise this question we are forced back again into the whole 
controversy concerning foundations. 

Despite a certain vacillation on the function of political philosophy, Mr. 
Weldon writes with a great deal of common sense, and even wisdom. His 
book is, however, symptomatic of much of the malaise in both the philosophical 
and the political world. One might have wished that his avowed liberal ancestry 
in the utilitarianism of J. S. Mill might have been further invigorated by a fresh 
reappraisal of what utilitarianism could mean today, such as, for example, John 
Dewey sought to do in this country or Harold Laski in Weldon’s country. Un- 
fortunately, one finds only fleeting glimpses of a re-invigorated utilitarianism in 
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“MODERNISM” IN MODERN DRAMA. By Joseph Wood Krutch. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1953. ix+ 138 pages.) 


The quotation marks enclosing the word modernism in the title acknowledge 
Krutch’s awareness of the various meanings of the word. By it he means “first, 
the tendency to believe that ‘modern’ ideas are radically different from any 
generally entertained before and, second, certain specific beliefs, doubts, atti- 
tudes, and judgments which seem to me characteristic of people who believed 
themselves to be ‘modernists’ in the first sense given.” 

Krutch finds that Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, and Pirandello are all “modernists”; 
for the work of each reveals a chasmal dislocation between the philosophical 
concepts of the past and those of the present. 

Ibsen did deny that any truth is permanent or absolute. Strindberg did assert that the conflicts 
within human nature are unresolvable. Shaw does maintain that man, both as he is and as 
for a long time he is likely to be, cannot solve his problems. . . . Pirandeilo does imply both 
that appearance is indistinguishable from reality and that if we fall back upon any determina- 


tion to be “true to ourselves,” to take refuge in the integrity of our ego, we are putting our 
faith in something which does not exist. 


Krutch points out, moreover, that Darwinism, Marxism, and Freudianism, each 
removing the props of the ego, contributed to its dissolution; and that the intel- 
lectual atmosphere they created was one which caused men to despair of the 
force of their wills. However, something of a protest to this “modernism’’ is 
seen in Synge and O’Casey, whose plays for the Abbey reveal presuppositions 
entirely different in conception from the other playwrights above-mentioned. 


In the last essay, “How Modern Is the Modern American Drama?,” Krutch 
examines the work of a few men — O..Neill, Maxwell Anderson, Arthur Miller, 
and Tennessee Williams — in order to answer his question. If the modernists 
deny the validity of those philosophical concepts held by post-Renaissance man, 
our recent dramatists are not entirely modern. At least there are indications, 
pronounced in O’Neill and Anderson and findable in Miller and Williams, 
that they are part of the great tradition. But the book does not close on a 
cheery note: “The modern drama is, however, open to the same charge that may 
- be made against modern literature as a whole. Its tendency has been to under- 
mine the foundations of post-Renaissance civilization.” 

The six essays in this book constituted originally Krutch’s Messenger Lectures 


delivered at Cornell in October, 1952. 
CuarLes DuFFY 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


Epitor’s NOTE: The material of this 
issue is almost entirely concerned with 
the progress and problems of liberal 
education. If particular phases of the 
humanities are not mentioned in detail, 
the reasons are two: first, the liberal 
studies take all knowledge to be their 
province, and specific subjects are but 
limbs of that trunk; second, those who 
are authorities upon such subjects as 
history, anthropology, philosophy, and 
the arts have not offered information 
about recent developments in their 
particular realms. 


+ * * 


Mexico (MEXICAN CULTURAL BULLE- 
TIN, SEPTEMBER, 1953) 


In the autumn report to the republic, 
President Cortines reminded the people 
of Mexico that education for all was 
one of the aims of the revolution and 
that that aim was gradually being 
realized. He announced that university 
education was to be encouraged 
throughout the country. The recent 
formation of a Social Service Board is 
an attempt to bring about an effective 
national use of the abilities of uni- 
versity trained people. 


+ & 


CANADA (BULLETIN OF THE HUMANITIES 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, OCTOBER, 
1953) 


Dr. Norman MacKenzie, president of 
the University of British Columbia, 
deplores the tendency within university 
faculties “to regard training in the use 
of language as the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the department of English.” 


In Dr. MacKenzie’s opinion the proper 
work of a department of English is the 
study of literature as a body of knowl- 
edge. The use of the language as a 
medium of communication belongs to 
every department of every faculty. “I 
would suggest,” said Dr. MacKenzie, 
“that practice in writing should be 
more widely spread over all depart- 
ments responsible for the instruction of 
first-year students, so that instructors 
in all departments might come to re- 
gard competence in knowledge and 
competence in the communication of 
knowledge as their particular responsi- 
bility to all students who sit under 
them.” (On this same subject see 
“How to Teach Students to Write 
Clearly in Courses Other than Eng- 
lish” by Marvin J. Barloon in Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors Bulletin, Summer, 1953.) 


* je 


CONCERNING LIBERAL EDUCATION 


For academic publications to be con- 
cerned with the liberal studies is na- 
tural. For nonacademic magazines to 
give attention to the liberal studies is 
rather unusual and suggests two trends 
in contemporary thought and practice. 
One is in the direction away from 
humane studies, a characteristic of a 
highly commercialized-industrialized 
society. The other, which is the result 
of a rather widespread recognition of 
the disastrous effects upon civilization 
which the first tendency may have, is 
in the direction of increased emphasis 
upon the humanities. 
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The second trend is illustrated by 
these comments to the effect that train- 
ing in the liberal arts is considered an 
essential part of the education of busi- 
ness executives. ‘U.S. business is talk- 
ing a great deal these days about its 
need for more broadly educated men. 
It wants more men who have acquired 
the range of interests and the mental 
disciplines that education in the liberal 
arts or humanities is particularly well- 
fitted to give. . . . Business should 
reduce its demands upon the colleges 
for specialists, even if this involves 
paying for greater on-the-job training 
opportunities. Corporations ought to 
give more general financial support to 
the private liberal arts colleges, now 
the principal buttress against over- 
specialization. Top businessmen sitting 
on college or university boards will 
have to give at least moral impetus to 
general education programs in under- 
graduate schools” (“Should a Busi- 
nessman Be Educated?” Fortune, April, 
1953). “It has been my experience in 
talking to businessmen about college 
preparation for business that the higher 
up you go, the greater will be the em- 
phasis placed upon a broad education” 
(Dean Robert Calkins, “Liberal Arts in 
Business Training,” Bulletin of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, May, 
1952). 

One of the most informative state- 
ments of the attitude of industry 
toward the liberal arts and of the 
recognition by the universities of their 
responsibility to send out graduates 
who are equipped technically and cul- 
turally to meet the needs of modern 
society is “Industry and the Liberal 
Arts,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
November 21, 1953. 

That colleges and universities are 
becoming more aware of the decline 
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of interest in the liberal studies and of 
the serious consequences of this decline 
is apparent in many statements made 
recently by university administrators 
and faculty members not only in the 
United States but also in Canada and 
Mexico. The administrators of Mexico 
City College recently published this 
announcement: ‘‘We believe that a 
broad liberal arts program is the best 
basis for general education. If the 
modern world is not to commit col- 
lective suicide, people must find com- 
mon ground on which to stand, com- 
mon ideas to share, common ideals by 
which to live. Reasoned agreement on 
fundamental truths need not lead to 
forcible acceptance of a predetermined 
intellectual position. Such agreement 
should, rather, prepare the student to 
evaluate fairly the scientific and cul- 
tural contributions made by scholars in 
past ages; and it should prepare him to 
meet the complex problems of his own 
time by furnishing an ethical basis for 
his judgments. . . . Overspecialization 
in science, the abuse of the elective 
system, and planned neglect of the 
humanities have narrowed the back- 
ground of American students for sev- 
eral generations” (What the Colleges 
Are Doing, Ginn and Company, Janu- 
ary, 1954). 

The president of Yale University in 
the Report to the Alumni 1952-53, in 
suggesting some causes for the decline 
of interest in liberal studies, defines 
their uses in order to correct some 
popular misconceptions. “The purpose 
of the liberal arts is not to teach 
businessmen business, or grammarians 
grammar, or college students Greek 
and Latin. It is to awaken and develop 
the intellectual and spiritual powers 
in the individual before he enters upon 
his chosen career so that he may bring 




















to that career the greatest possible 
assets of intelligence, resourcefulness, 
judgment, and character.” 

A part of President Griswold’s report 
is concerned with the fact that many 
of America’s intellectual resources are 
lost because sixty per cent of the top 
quarter of secondary school graduates 
do not go on for higher education. It 
is President Griswold’s opinion that 
this loss is partly the result of the 
students’ not being introduced to the 
liberal studies at an early age. “The 
whole impulse and tendency of the 
liberal arts is to make the most of all 
educational opportunities within reach 
and constantly to seek new ones.” 

The recognition of the interdepend- 
ence of secondary and college or uni- 
versity education in the production of 
the liberally educated citizen is wide- 
spread. This publication, General Edu- 
cation in School and College, Yale 
University Press, 1952, deals with the 
problem of coordination of the pro- 
gram in general education between 
secondary schools and colleges. Various 
organizations such as the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Ford Foundation have 
established grants and fellowships not 
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only for the study of the problem but 
for the actual training of secondary 
school teachers of the liberal arts. 
Bright students in some secondary 
schools are being offered advanced 
courses which carry college credit 
(Time, January 4, 1954). State uni- 
versities are holding seminars in which 
college faculties and administrators 
meet with secondary school teachers 
and principals in an effort to bring 
their curricula and aims into greater 
harmony for increased effectiveness on 
all levels of education (Seminar, “Sub- 
ject and Object in Education,” Uni- 
versity of Utah, January 12, 19, 26, 
1954). 

It would appear that modern society 
is realizing the need for the humanities 
as a background for the citizen regard- 
less of what kind of work he expects to 
do, that schools on all levels are start- 
ing to cooperate to try to produce the 
liberally educated citizen, and that 
capital is putting some of its resources 
at the disposal of groups and institu- 
tions that are working toward this end. 
Another Revival of Learning seems 
to be in progress. 


THE LIBERAL THOUGHT 


The only religion that can satisfy today’s ideal is a religion that 
cultivates the attitude and technique of self-criticism, that is avail- 


able to every possible source of new insight and inspiration, that 


insures to men that heritage of their tradition without enslaving 


them to the past, that encourages conviction without dogmatism. 


STERLING M. McMurrin, “The Patterns of 


Our Religious Faiths,” Reynolds Lecture, 1954. 
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